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SYNOPSIS OF THE BOOK 
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to read it but with the horticulturist 
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be called Pseudocapsicum and then Solanum 
PseudoCapsicum, and the other Piper indicum, 
then Capsicum annum and Capsicum frutescens. 
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also as Carl von Linné, great naturalist of Sweden, 
who founded the binomial system of naming plants 
and animals; together with references to various 
antecessors. 
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this necessity and an account of the herbarium for 
record. 
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IV. RULES OF NOMENCLATURE: considera- 


tion of the regulations whereby order may be main- 
tained in applying names to the hundreds of 
thousands of plants and in admitting new species to 
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investigator in all kinds of biological work. 
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V. A FEW MORE: application of the foregoing dis- 


cussions to various cultivated plants, that the reader 
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be advised of some of the reasons, together with 
observations, 
Begins on page 84 
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VI. THE NAMES AND THE WORDS: presentation 
of lists of names of genera and species with sug- 
gestions on pronunciation, the usual meaning or sig- 
nificance of Latin adjectives when employed in 
botanical binomials, preceded by explanations, all 
to the end that the reader may find more joy in 
incorporating names of precision in customary speech 
and more satisfaction in spelling them. 


Begins on page 105 


I 
ON MY TABLE 


ON my table stands a plant richly laden with 
orange-red cherry-like berries against smooth deep 
green narrow leaves, a pleasant object on this first 
day of November when foliage has fallen from the 
great elms and from the soft maple tree and when 
signs of approaching winter are on the landscape. 
It is a stocky arresting plant, good to see. Although 
only one foot high and about as far across, it holds 
more than one hundred berries standing boldly up- 
right or sidewise on short stout stalks. The largest 
oldest berries are about one inch across, nearly globu- 
lar but slightly flattened endwise; and there are 
younger berries to make succession. Each berry is 
held in a fingered cup closely pressed to its rondure. 

On the seventh day of last January, in the genial 
warmth of the greenhouse, a kidney-shaped tomato- 
like seed was put in the earth; soon a sprout appeared, 
then aspiring green leaves, and steadily the plantlet 
grew. Shortly it was pricked off into a two-inch pot, 
then into a three-inch, then turned from the pot into 
the open field where it remained in the summer 
weather; when the cool of autumn came it was lifted 
from the field and placed in the five-inch pot where 
it now stands, as I write, erect and handsome. 

How and why this plant made itself out of the 
inert soil and the transparent air I have no way of 
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knowing. It might not be difficult to understand the 
main physiological processes, but that would not 
answer the question; we could talk learnedly about 


heredity and yet not know why it bears orange ber- 
ries rather than purple, and trough-like leaves rather 
than flat ones. I do not know why that seed knew 
how to produce this plant and not a tomato plant, 


On my table-—Jerusalem Cherry. 


utilizing the same soil and water and atmosphere 
and sunlight in which, in this same pot, a tomato 
might have made itself. 

Yet I accept the plant for all that. It is mine until 
its berries fall from age. It is a cheering contrast to 
the books on the table, the pictures at the side, the 
calendar that marks the speeding days, and a relief 
from the ink and paper whereby I write. A mystery 
is in it that does not pertain to books and tables and 
deft utensils, an other-worldiness at which we would 
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ON MY TABLE 


marvel were it not so familiar. The books stand here 
year by year with no change except that the bindings 
loose their grip and fall in shreds by force of gravity, 
but if I do not water this plant today it will be a 
wilted wreck tomorrow. I must not let it freeze. For 
all its apparent ruggedness it is a tender thing, need- 
ing the care I give it. Thereby do I have a partner- 
ship in it, and a quiet satisfaction. 

Despite the regularized treatment it has had, the 
plant has taken its natural course, with an open hor- 
izontally branching informal habit, quite unlike the 
upright close shapes one sees in the pictures. These 
formal shapes may be result of clipping or of pinch- 
ing back, and of other manipulation. There are, in- 
deed, dwarf compact forms that of themselves take 
a more symmetrical shape, but my plant is not one of 
them. 

It is a woody plant and if I were to grow it as a 
shrub in the cool greenhouse it would probably be- 
come three or four feet high and bear its cherry- 
berries annually; but the abundance of berries is 
emphasized on these young pot plants. 

On a packet of seeds is the name Jerusalem cherry. 
It is fitting that the plant should be called “cherry”, 
but why “Jerusalem” should be attached to it I do 
not know. This part of the name appears not to be 
very old. I have not come across it in writings of more 
than about fifty years ago. The plant is not native to 
Jerusalem and is not mentioned in Post’s Flora of 
Syria, Palestine, and Sinai. Seeds or plants may have 
been brought from a garden there by someone and the 
fact recorded in the name. Anything having been 
picked up in Jerusalem would be likely to bring the 
name with it. 
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The name Jerusalem attaches to other plants with- 
out special significance. Jerusalem cowslip is a pul- 
monaria not known in that region except as a culti- 
vated plant. Jerusalem oak is a pigweed with more 
or less oak-like leaves, native or wild in Africa 
Europe and Asia. Jerusalem sage is a phlomis fiom 
southern Europe. Two trees are called Jerusalem 
thorn, one native from southern Europe to China and 
the other is probably tropical American. Jerusalem 
corn is a form of sorghum from the Nile region. 
Jerusalem artichoke is North American, the first name 
in this case supposed to be a corruption of an Italian 
word. Of the Jerusalem oak Dr. Prior, authority on 
names of plants, wrote that “the ‘Jerusalem’ here 
seems as in other cases to stand as a vague name for 
a distant foreign country.” 

Geographical names frequently go with plants that 
are native in far distant and different regions. The 
African marigold of the gardens is from Mexico, as 
also the Portugal cypress. Cherokee rose, naturalized 
and widespread in the South, is from China. Arabian 
Jasmine, as well as the Spanish, is native in India. 
Spanish cedar is native in the West Indies and is not 
a cedar or a conifer. Peruvian squill is from the 
Mediterranean region. California Pepper-tree and 
California Privet are not Californian. Bethlehem 
sage is not Judean, Virginian stock is not Virginian 
English walnut is not English, Himalaya-berry is int 
Himalayan, French mulberry is not French nor yet 
a mulberry. 

These various examples testify to the inadequacy of 
great numbers of English or “common” names of 
plants. Many of them, as those just cited, are erroneous 
and misleading. Some of them are duplicates and few 
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of them designate the same plant the world around. 
Perhaps it is time to start a reformation in vernacu- 
lar names, or at least to drop many of them from 
catalogues and books. One cannot “make” common 
names, although one may coin an English name. 
A name is not common until it comes into general 
use. Most plants do not possess true common 
names. 

The plant before us has no good or reasonable ac- 
cepted common name in English. Florists often cut 
the matter short and speak of these plants as 
“cherries”. An old English name is “winter cherry”, 
recording the resemblance of the fruits to the cherry 
and the fact that they persist in winter; it was so known 
to John Parkinson three hundred years ago; this name 
is applied also to alkekengi or Chinese lantern-plant 
as well as to other kinds of physalis, but with less 
reason. Our plant has also been called “cherry shrub.” 
Tn other languages the plant has received vernacular 
names, testifying to its popularity as an ornamental 
and its long period of cultivation. 

One of the interesting old names is “Amomum 
Plinii”, meaning the Amomum of Pliny the Elder 
who perished in the eruption of Vesuvius in the year 
79. Amomum is a Latin (and Greek) name of an 
aromatic shrub of undetermined identity. Pliny in 
his Naturalis Historia describes such a shrub, but it 
is apparently not the winter cherry, as was supposed 
by the early modern writers. Apparently neither 
Dioscorides or Theophrastus knew the plant or re- 
corded it. 

On a seed-packet is another name than Jerusalem 
cherry. Itis Solanum PseudoCapsicum. This sounds 
formidable but it has reason and is easily understood. 
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As soon as one finds the word Solanum one knows 
something about the relationship of the plant, that it 
has kinship with all other Solanums which include 
true bittersweet, eggplant and potato, of the night- 
shade family. The berry of this Solanum is very like 
the berry or “ball” of the potato. 

The item PseudoCapsicum means, of course, false 
Capsicum; and Capsicum is red-pepper, a closely re- 
lated plant. The history of the name PseudoCapsi- 
cum is long and interesting; although this record is 
of course somewhat technical, it will reward the 
reader to follow part of it if he is interested in under- 
standing the delightful old and new art of naming 
plants. 


On my table also is a pepper or capsicum. It is a 
bonny plant, with brighter livelier colors than the 
winter cherry. This particular plant has a horticul- 
tural history similar to that of the other, and now, in 
a five-inch pot, it stands nine inches high and about 
eighteen inches spread, the branches somewhat droop- 
ing at the end. The numerous long-conic berries or 
peppers, about one inch in length, all stand erect above 
the bright broad leaves, greenish-white at first, then 
yellowish-white, finally glossy scarlet, the composite 
making a brilliant contrast; buds and small white 
flowers are at the end of the twigs. Two good winter 
window-plants are these, near of kin and closely 
linked in name. 

These New World peppers, very different from 
those of the eastern tropics from which we obtain the 
table pepper of commerce, were early introduced to 
Europe. Peter Martyr writes in 1493 that Columbus 
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had brought a “pepper more pungent than that from 
Caucasus.” In due time these western peppers as a 
class acquired the name Capsicum, probably from 
capsa, Latin for box, because of the box-like soft 
fruits. To Basil Besler, however, in 1613, in Hortus 


On my table also.—Red Pepper. 


Eystettensis published probably in Nuremberg, most 
glorious of horticultural books, they were known as 
Piper. As botanical names came more and more to 
be regularized, the word Capsicum was adopted, and 
it appeared in connection with these plants in the 
standard work of the great Frenchman, Joseph Pitton 
de Tournefort, Institutiones Rei Herbariz, in 1700; 
from Tournefort the name was taken by Linneus and 
;s now the accepted nomen of the red-pepper group. 

It is pleasant to grow these capsicums, so promptly 
do they produce their brilliant durable hollow fruits 
in many shapes and colors. Asa garden and field crop 
they are important, the great puffy kinds for the mak- 
ing of “stuffed peppers” and the smaller more acrid 
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ones for various pickles and seasonings. Of late we 


have come to grow certain of them in pots for table 
ornament, and have produced kinds with erect very 
brilliant peppers that lend lively color to the room; 
we are indeed clever; yet I find essentially the same 
kind pictured in Besler more than three centuries 
ago as Piper Indicum minimum erectum, a name that 
records the supposed origin of these plants in India. 
Soon are the histories lost; or, more likely, there was 
no real history, and in those days geography was not 
exact. Piper Indicum minimum erectum, the small 
erect Indian pepper, was apparently prized in the 
time of Besler, which we think to have been so long 
ago; and these plants were known to other faithful 
writers of that period. 


There had also come to the gardens of Europe an- 
other pepper-like plant but clearly different; this was 
distinguished from the true Capsicums as Pseudocap- 
sicum or false Capsicum: it is apparently the plant 
on my table that we call Jerusalem or winter cherry. 
A very early account of this plant, with picture, was 
published by the Dutch botanist Rembert Dodoens, 
Latinized Dodonzus, in his ponderous Stirpium His- 
torie Pemptades, published in Antwerp, which in its 
revised edition of 1616 was quoted by Linneus. He 
describes the plant, speaks of its cultivation, explains 
its name, mentions its medicinal virtues as far as they 
had been discovered. The full account in Dodonzus 


is here reproduced 
; and a fr 
Latin: ’ ee translation of the 
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Pseudocapsicum is taller and more shrubby than Capsi- 
cum; its stalks are sometimes two cubits long, woody, with 
numerous branches; leaves oblong, not very broad, smooth, 
longer and narrower than those of the garden Solanum; 
flowers white; fruit rounded, red, but paler than that of 
Capsicum; seed flat, with little or no taste. 

An exotic species, cultivated in pots by the Belgians. 
It is longer lived than Capsicum and can survive for several 
years if protected from the cold in the winter months. 


Pseudocapsicum gets its name from its likeness to Cap- 
sicum; there are those who would call it Solanum rubrum 
or Solanum lignosum but it is not a species of Solanum. 
The Spaniards call it Guindas de las Indas. 

Further, it does not agree in temperature with Capsi- 
cum: not warming indeed but cooling. What its useful 
properties are, moreover, has not yet been discovered. 


To Basil Besler (if it was indeed Besler who 
wrote the luxurious Hortus Eystettensis as the title- 
page avers) a winter cherry was Strichnodendron or 
nightshade tree; he gave a good description and a 
picture. The picture is too large to reproduce on this 
page, for Besler’s illustrations are in natural sizes 
(and thereby do we have a measure of the degree of 
improvement of garden plants more than three hun- 
dred years ago). To Johann Bauhin in 1650 to 1651, 
the plant was Strychnodendros ; and the picture, 
same size as in his Historia Universalis Plantarum 
published at Yverdun in Switzerland, is shown on 
page 12. Linneus recognized the plant as one 
of his genus Solanum; bringing it into the genus 
he had the privilege to choose any name for the 
species itself, but he preferred that of Dodoens: 
so the plant became Solanum PseudoCapsicum, and 
this name is now known to all botanists of the world ; 
Linnzeus chose to indicate the two elements in the 
word by writing Capsicum with a capital initial. 
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718 R DODONAE! STIRP. HIST. PEMPpT. V. LIBIEV. 
De Pheudocapfico, Car. xxvit. 


Pfeadocapficum. P SEVDOCAPstcyM altius ac fruti- 

colius eft quam Capficum:: cauleseius 
quandogque bicubitales, hgnofi, ramofi: fo- 
hia oblonga platiufcula, lauia, longivraan- 
guftiorague quam hortenfis Solani: flores 
candidi: frudtus rotundus, rubens, dilutius 
tamen quim Capfici : femenin hoc pla- 
num, nullius aut exigui guftus, 

Peregrina etiam ftirps, qua 8¢ in fidtili- 
bus 4 Belgis alitur , Diuturnioris autem 
quim Capticum vita eft, & pluribus anni; 
fupereffe potelt, fi hibernis menfibus 3 tri. 
gore caueatur. 

A Capfici fimilicudine Pfeudocapficum 
nomen invent: funt qui Solanum ru- 
brum, aur Solanum lgnofum effe veline: 
fed Solani non eft {pecies. Hifpam Guin. 
dats de las Indus appellant. 

Tempene autem Pfeudocapficum cum 
Captico non conucnit: non excalfaciens 
fiquidem eft, fed refrigerans Qua autem 
Preterea ewus fint faculeates, nondum ex- 
ploratum 


Pseudocapsicum Page of Dodoneus. 1616. 
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That the reader, if he is so inclined, may know how 
carefully the names and records of plants were built 
up, even in the time of Linnzus, we may pause to look 
at his account of Solanum PseudoCapsicum. In Spe- 
cies Plantarum (‘Species of Plants”), 1753, is the 
following entry: 


PfeudoCap- 3. SOLANUM caule inermi fruticofo, foliis lanceola- 
ficum, tis repandis , umbellis feffilibus. ; 

Solanum caule inermi fruticofo, foliis ovato- lanceola- 
tis integris, floribus folitariis. Alert. chff. 61. Hort. 
upf. 48. Roy. lugdb. 424. : 

Solanum frutrcofum bacciferum. Banh. pin. 61. 

Pfeudocapficum. Dod. pempt. 718. 

Habitat sm Madera, b 

It will be noted that his Solanum no. 3 is described 
in two lines of Latin, with the specific name Pseudo- 
Capsicum in the margin. The Latin means that Lin- 
nus had a Solanum with shrubby or woody spineless 
stem, lanceolate repand or undulate leaves, and flow- 
ers in a sessile umbel. 

Then follow references to literature. Hort. cliff. 
is Hortus Cliffortianus, a quarto volume by Linnzus, 
published in 1737, being an account of the plants in 
the gardens of George Clifford in Holland. Hort. 
ups. is Hortus Upsaliensis, by Linneus, 1748, an 
inventory of the plants in his garden at Upsala. 
Roy. lugdb. is Royen, Flore Leydensis, 1740, an ac- 
count of plants at Leiden, Holland. In these three 
works this Solanum was described in similar Latin 
phrase. 

It was named Solanum fruticosum bacciferum 
(shrubby fruit-bearing Solanum) by Bauwh. pin., 
which means Caspar Bauhin’s Pinax, published at 
Basel in 1671. It was Pseudocapsicum of Dod. pempt., 
which is Dodanzus’ Pemptades, as we have already 
discovered. 
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If we go back to Hortus Cliffortianus we find that 
Linneus cites other books, but we need not follow 
these references except perhaps to mention Cesalp. 
syst. This reference is to Andrea Cesalpino, Tuscan, 
whose De Plantis was published in 1583. Cesalpinius 
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Strychnodendros or nightshade shrub 
of Bauhin, 1650-51, 
(as his name is Latinized) was a prophetic man; he 
was apparently the first to propose a system of classi- 
fication of plants on the structure of fruits and seeds. 
He recognized, also, that fossils are organic in origin, 
and that the heart discharges blood into arteries, in 
advance of Harvey. In De Plantis, page 215, as cited 
by Linneus, is an entry about Solanum arborescens 
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nuper inter peregrinas allata est, and then follows a 
description. This introductory clause or name means 
a tree-like Solanum that had been recently introduced, 
among others; Linnzus supposes it to have been the 
plant he called Solanum PseudoCapsicum. 

In the Species Plantarum account, that we have re- 
produced, the last line says that the habitat or place 
of Solanum PseudoCapsicum is in Madera (Madeira 
Islands) ; the odd type-character at the end means 
that the plant is a tree or shrub. The plant grows in 
Madeira but is said not to be native there; nor do we 
yet know its nativity. It is ascribed to Brazil, India 
and other regions. It has been so long in cultivation 
that it is difficult to say whether occurrences of the 
plant in fields or open places represent native or run- 
wild stock. For our purposes, not being here inter- 
ested in the indigenous habitat, we may well adopt 
the designation in Index Kewensis (a vast continuing 
work listing the names of flowering plants of the 
world), as amphigean, “around the earth.” 

We have traced the name Solanum PseudoCap- 
sicum but on another seed-packet before me are the 
names Jerusalem cherry and Solanum Capsicastrum., 
If we were to plant the Capsicastrum seeds we should 
undoubtedly obtain plants like those from the Pseudo- 
Capsicum packet. Here we are thrown completely 
off the track and we may not get back on it again by 
the discussion on page 63. 


Now may we return to our capsicum, still standing 
on the table, unmindful of all this ink. We left it as 
Capsicum Indicum of Besler. Linneus accepted the 
genus Capsicum in Species Plantarum, and described 
two species, Capsicum annuum (annual capsicum) 
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and C. frutescens (shrubby capsicum). The former he 


ascribes to tropical America and the latter to India. 
The two species are published together in the one 
account, but annuum stands first, and in case of doubt 
this name, under the rules, is to have precedence over 
the other. It has been the custom to call the peppers 
of northern gardens C. annuum, assuming them to be 
distinct from the shrubby or woody kinds. The 
shrubby kinds look distinct enough when one sees 
them in the wild in hot countries; once I cut a durable 
cane from the hard dense wood of a pepper bush that 
was higher than my head; yet the herbaceous and 
the ligneous kinds, | am convinced, are all one thing. 
Much experience in growing them confirms me. To 
this effect I wrote some years ago, and the paragraph 
explains another change of names of the kind that 
bothers the plant-grower: 

“T am convinced that the horticultural kinds are 
all forms of one species, and that the species is shrubby, 
the herbaceous or so-called annual kinds being races 
that develop in a short season and do not become 
woody before killed by frost. In the Capsicum shrubs 
of the tropics one finds puffy fruits of the bell-pepper 
type as well as the slender finger-like and the berry- 
like kinds; and when the northern kinds are grown 
in the tropics they become shrubs. Leaf variation also 
has equal range. I therefore propose to arrange the 
most significant forms of this multifarious species 
under C. frutescens rather than under C. annuum. 
In doing so, I accept the second rather than the first 
of the two names proposed by Linneus in Species 
Plantarum; but when no question of authority or pri- 
ority is involved, I cannot allow the accident of prece- 
dence on pages to obscure a biological fact.” 
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On my table the two plants stand, one at my left 
hand, one at my right. Beyond the window-pane the 
chill of late autumn frost is in the air. Proud herbs of 
summer are collapsed. Brilliant lilac colchicums are 
gone. The crimson habranthus by the door has passed 
another year. Wilted petunias still hold a waning 
bloom. A clump of autumn bugbane tries to defy the 
frost, and the faint yellow of little-flowered chrysan- 
themums I found many years ago on far hills of China 
yet shines in the border. Insects are covered or gone. 
Birds of summer have flown. Sparrows will chipper 
at the eaves; the small flock of starlings will gather 
in the top of the great hickory tree. Soon the twigs of 
bushes will be laden with snow. Yet here my potted 
plants are lively and brilliant with the sunshine of 
milder climes. Centuries ago the seeds were brought 
by somebody from somewhere, and in all the event- 
ful generations the plants hold true to their type; one 
is still a solanum and one is still a capsicum; they 
carry the peculiar features that were developed in 
untold cycles of time. 

The plants represent the round world to me. They 
are reminders also of careful observers hundreds of 
years ago who left good records in aristocratic Latin 
when the common vernacular language was consid- 
ered not to be sufficient medium for such learning. 
Centuries are tied together. 
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IT is profitless to go farther in quest of names until 
we know Linnzus. 

Car] Linneus was born in southern Sweden in 1707. 
His father, Nils Ingemarsson, took a Latin surname 
when he began his school and university career to 
become a scholar and eventually a churchman, adapt- 
ing it from a certain famous lind, the lime-tree or 
linden. It was custom in those days for persons to 
choose a Latin name or to Latinize the patronymic. 
The family of the cousins of Linnzus chose the name 
Tiliander from the same tree, Tilia being Latin for 
the lindens. Another branch of the family became 
Lindelius. The particular lind tree, itis written, “had 
acquired a sanctity amongst the neighbours, who 
firmly believed that ill-fortune surely befell those who 
took even a twig from the grand and stately tree.” 
Even the fallen twigs were dangerous to remove, and 
they were heaped about the base of the tree. It had 
perished by 1823. 

To the people the name Linnzus was rendered 
Linné, the accent preserving the essential pronuncia- 
tion of the word. Linnzus wrote that “Linneus or 
Linné are the same to me; one is Latin, the other Swed- 
ish.” His great Latin books were written naturally 
under the name Linnzus, and thus is he mostly known 
to naturalists. In later life a patent of nobility was 
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granted him and he was then Carl von Linné. We 


find him signing himself as Carolus Linneus Smo- 
lander, his province or “nation” being Smoland and 
Carolus being the Latin form of Carl or Charles; 
also as Carl Linneus, Carl Linné, and Carl v. Linné. 
This much is by way of preface to explain the forms 
in which the name of this marvellous man appear. 

Our interest in Linnzus is in relation to natural 
history. This relationship cannot be fully appre- 
ciated without knowing something of the state of 
natural science in his day, and of the social expres- 
sion of the people. It would be too much to undertake 
such an inquiry; but it may be said that there was 
scarcely an independent science of botany in that 
epoch pursued for its own sake but only as a depart- 
ment of medicine; and public opinion wag not free 
to allow the pursuit of knowledge in any or every 
direction. 

The young Linnzus, therefore, made his way with 
difficulty and with few established aids. Yet he be- 
came outstanding authority in what were called the 
three kingdoms of nature—plants, animals, miner- 
als. He was an extensive field naturalist, and skilled 
also as an assayer. His chosen profession in early life 
was medicine, not considering himself qualified for 
the church; but he became professor in the university 
at Upsala and there attracted great numbers of stu- 
dents from many parts of the world and trained natu- 
ralists who traveled to far parts for natural history 
specimens, as Thunberg to the Cape of Good Hope 
and Japan, Kalm to North America, Loefling to Spain 
and South America, Forskal to Egypt and Arabia. 
As his knowledge was comprehensive so was his en- 
thusiasm unbounded, and the influence on students 
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was commanding. 

Linneus was interested primarily in botany, not 
only in the kinds of plants but in their distribution 
and natural history. The knowledge of plants had 
been accumulating for some centuries and it was pre- 
served in many tomes largely, of course, in Latin 
which was the language of learning. Yet the knowl- 
edge lacked system because there was no adequate 
plan of arrangement and no simple set of names. It 
was in these two fields that Linnzus made his out- 
standing contribution to biological science—in clas- 
sification and in nomenclature. 


Before his time the classificational schemes of Ray 
and Tournefort were in vogue. The work of Tourne- 
fort was nearly contemporaneous with Linnzus, his 
great Institutiones Rei Herbaria, in three volumes, 
having appeared in 1700; he died the year after Lin- 
neus was born. The title of this important Tournefor- 
tian work is hardly translatable into current English; 
perhaps it will suffice, for descriptive purposes, to 
call it “Principles of Botany” (herbaria: knowledge 
of plants, or botany). ‘Two of the volumes are devoted 
to engravings of plants that in precision and beauty 
would do credit to books of our own time. Tournefort 
knew about 10,000 plants. These could be divided 
into trees (or big woody plants) and herbs, and these 
divisions separated into groups that bore petals and 
those that did not (petaliferous and apetalous) and 
further on the shape of the corolla. He had no names 
for plants in the modern sense but called them 
mostly by Latin phrases or clauses, as we shall 
presently see. He established the concept of the 
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genus, that in maturer form has come down to the 
present day. 

Sexuality in plants was not accepted by Tournefort 
although the idea had been cogently advanced. It 
was taken up by Linneus, however, who, in his ex- 
amination of stamens and pistils in verification of the 
Proposition, hit upon the plan of using them as a basis 
of classification. This great Linnwan system, although 
destined to be overthrown as the author of f himself 
had foreseen, enabled the plants of the world to be 
ranged in definite classes and orders, and it at once 
brought confusion into symmetry. There are thirteen 
classes based on the number of stamens, from | to 11 
then 20, then many; two on relative lengths of sta- 
mens; four with connected stamens; one in which 
stamens and pistils (or styles) are consolidated : three 
with imperfect flowers, as moncecious, diceeisus 
polygamous; one without these Organs, the crypto- 
gams; this makes twenty-four classes. The classes are 
further divided into orders on the number of pistils 
or of styles. 

This “sexual system,” as it has been inappropriately 
called, actually brought together great numbers of 
plants closely related, and, on the other hand, it also 
divorced many natural relationships. By bringing 
order from scattered records it made the kinds of 
plants more available for study and comparison, and 
prepared the way for the natural families perfected 
by the Frenchmen Jussieu, uncle and nephew, and 
by Adanson, and by others to our own day. 


The literary labors of Linnexus were phenomenal. 
He wrote about one hundred and eighty books, some 
of which were published after his death which oc- 
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curred in 1778. The books that interest us particularly 
in the present narrative are Genera Plantarum 
(“Genera of Plants’) which appeared in 1737 and 
went through several editions, and Species Plantarum 
(“Species of Plants”) in 1753. “Some 7300 species 
are diagnosed in this work,” according to Ellison 
Hawks in his Pioneers of Plant Study, “with their 
synonymy and localities—arranged, of course, ac- 
cording to the Sexual System. Although the number 
is less than those described by Tournefort or Ray, al- 
most all had been examined by Linnzus himself and 
were represented in his herbarium.” ‘The work 
runs to 1200 pages, aside from indexes, bound in 
two compact octavo volumes, published in Stock- 
holm. It is now rare, but a facsimile reproduction 
by photo-engraving is available. Subsequent edi- 
tions of the Species by himself appeared in 1762-3 
and 1764. 

In the Genera, the concept of the genus was de- 
fined and recorded essentially as we know it at the 
present day; in the fifth edition, 1754, which is the 
most important issue for purposes of nomenclature, 
1105 genera are described. In the second work, Spe- 
cies Plantarum, all the species of plants known to 
him at that time were described under the appropriate 
genera; and in the margin he gave a specific or index- 
ing name, as we have observed in the case of Solanum 
PseudoCapsicum. He also developed the concept of 
varieties subordinate to species and entered varietal 
names in the margin ina different type. Subsequently 
he did similar service for animals. 

Genera, species, varieties, these are the three cate- 
gories of the forms of life, definitely stabilized by 
Linneus, and these denominations we must under- 
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stand before we can undertake the study of the kinds 
of plants and animals or approach the subject of 
nomenclature. 
Pyrus is the genus of the pome fruits. 
Malus is the apple species. 
paradisiaca is a variety of the apple. 
In writing this becomes 
Pyrus Malus, the apple. 
Pyrus Malus var. paradistaca, the paradise apple. 
If we omit the species-name (or specific name) 
Malus, and write Pyrus paradisiaca we commit we 
errors: we make a new name, and we assert that the 
paradise apple is not a variety of the apple species but 
a separate species by itself, of distinct genesis in na- 
ture. It is exceedingly important that we do not con- 
fuse the concepts of species and variety, else we can- 
not speak and write of plants with discrimination. 


It is impossible accurately to define what is meant 
by species. The naturalist gradually acquires the idea 
and it becomes an unconscious part of his attitude 
toward living things. Nature is not laid out in formal 
lines. Perhaps it will aid the inquirer if I repeat the 
brief definition I wrote in Hortus: A kind of plant 
or animal that is distinct from other kinds in marked 
or essential features, that has good characters of iden- 
tification, and that may be assumed to represent in 
nature a continuing succession of individuals from 
generation to generation. 

Even as simple a statement as this cannot be under- 
stood merely by reading it. The meaning gradually 
comes to one. The apple is one species, pear another 
belonging to what Linneus considered to be a ainele 
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genus or group; they are not varieties. If the reader 
wishes to go farther in this subject he may look up 
in Hortus the entries family, genus, variety. Let it 
be said, before we leave the subject, that the word 
species is either singular or plural: we speak of one 
species or of six species. When only one is meant, 
I have seen it written specie: but that is quite another 
affair, representing certain interesting pieces of metal 
I have known other persons to have in their pockets. 

To the pre-Linnzans plants had no accepted or uni- 
form short definite technical names. Thus to Grono- 
vius (1739-43), Royen (1740) and others catnip was 
“Nepeta floribus interrupte spicatis pedunculatis,” 
which is a brief description of the plant; Linneus de- 
scribed it under Nepeta and put cataria in the margin, 
making the name Nepeta cataria, as we have it now 
(cataria, a late Latin word, “pertaining to cats’). 

To Johann Bauhin the watermelon was entered as 
“Citrullus folio colocynthidis secto, semine nigro”; 
Linnzus placed it in his genus Cucurbita with Citrul- 
Jus in the margin, and the plant to him was Cucurbita 
Citrullus. The carnation in several works was written 
“Dianthus floribus solitariis, squamis calycinis sub- 
ovatis brevissimis, corollis crenatis,” which is a beau- 
tiful characterization; Linnus made it Dianthus 
Caryophyllus. 

These descriptive phrases as designations of plants 
seem strange enough to us, and bungling. But not all 
of them were so long. Before me is a pre-Linnzan 
designation of a maple: Acer orientalis, hedere folio, 
oriental ivy-leaved maple. Then I pick up a current 
American nursery catalogue and find: Acer poly- 
morphum dissectum pendulum. I have grown a 
flower-garden poppy under the name Papaver 
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Rheas coccineum aureum, and a phlox as Phlox 
Drummondii rosea alba oculata. Perhaps the bota- 
nists of a few centuries ago did not have so much 
trouble with the titles as we imagine, particularly as 
they knew Latin. ; 


It came that plants acquired two names, one repre- 
senting the genus or family group, as Johnson is a 
family name, and the other the particular species. 
This is binomial nomenclature, by means of which all 
plants and all animals are known by all people in all 
countries who speak or write of them with precision. 
As a system it begins with Linnzus in Species Plan- 
tarum in 1753: that date is the starting-point for the 
naming of plants; the starting-point for animals is 
1758, in the tenth edition of Linnzus’ Systema Nature 
(“System of Nature’). In fact, however, Linneus 
had employed specific names as early as 1745 in the 
index of a Swedish book recording his travels in the 
provinces Oland and Gothland, but they had not then 
become a system; and there are descriptive para- 
graphs in his Hortus Cliffortianus, 1737, headed with 
a binomial: Capsicum annum and Capsicum frutes- 
cens are examples. Again, a single word was used as 
a specific or trivial name in volume two of his 
Ameenitates Academica, 1749. 

. We must not conclude from the foregoing discus- 
sion that two-word designation of plants was unknown 
before Linneus. Open on my table is a choice vellum 
book of the Frenchman Carolus Clusius (whose name 
in French was L’Ecluse or L’Escluse or Lescluze), 
printed in 1576, on his botanical observations in Spain; 
here is a picture named Genista tinctoria, another 
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titled Dorycnium Hispanicum, and many others. 
These names were not part of an organized system, 
however; many of the plants were known by numbers, 
as Cytisus I, Cytisus 11, Cytisus 111, Cytisus IIIT. These 
cases, and others that might be cited, show that nomen- 
clature began to take form early in the modern his- 
torical period. 

Then, as now, were there earnest enthusiastic stu- 
dents of plants, whose devotion would do credit to the 
best intentions of this our luxurious day. Read the 
paragraph about Clusius by Benjamin Daydon Jack- 
son, recent master historian of botany: He “was al- 
most as much distinguished by his personal misfor- 
tunes as by his sterling botanical merit. He travelled 
through Spain to observe the plants of that peninsula, 
and Hungary and Bohemia for alpine plants ; in doing 
so he suffered greatly from accidents which one after 
another happened to him, and at length quite crippled 
him, but failed to quench his unappeasable ardour in 
the pursuit of the knowledge of plants. His Latin 
style is much praised for its purity, and as he was first 
to describe a very large number of new plants, his 
books are of great interest. He ended his days as pro- 
fessor of botany, at Leyden, in 1609.” 

A binomial is not only a name of a plant: it also 
places the plant in a system, and adds associated inter- 
ests. Thus, when Linneus named the winter cherry 
he related it to the potato, tomato, and the nightshades 
by placing it in the genus Solanum ; he also associated 
with it the old Pseudocapsicum history: so that 
Solanum PseudoCapsicum is much more than a nom. 
This is true of all binomials by whomsoever made. 
When Michaux in 1803 “made” the species Rhodo- 
dendron catawbiense he classified it by the act of put- 
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ting it in the genus Rhododendron and also recorded 


the Catawba region where he collected it,—“in monti- 
bus excelsis Caroline septentrionalis juxta originem 
amnis Catawba,’ in the high mountains of North 
Carolina near the head waters of the Catawba River. 

The generic name is always part of the binomial: 
PseudoCapsicum is not sufficient to designate the 
winter cherry nor does catawbiense alone identify the 
rhododendron. If the plant is subsequently placed in 
another genus (for reasons yet to be disclosed), then 
the acquired genus lends its name: thus Pursh in 1814 
described the species Azalea arborescens, the arbores- 
cent or tree azalea; but Torrey thought the azaleas 
should not be botanically separated from the rhodo- 
dendrons and in 1824 he made the binomial Rhodo- 
dendron arborescens, if this disposition is accepted, 
Pursh’s name becomes a synonym. In 1894 I founded 
the species Prunus Besseyi, the western sand cherry, 
until that time not recognized as distinct from other 
native cherries, naming it in compliment to my illus- 
trious friend and mentor, the late Charles E. Bessey; 
in 1898 Smyth put it over into the genus Cerasus as 
C. Besseyi, thinking the cherries to be so distinct from 
the plums as to merit a genus of their own, Cerasus 
having good history as a generic name: if one places 
all these stone-fruits in Prunus, Cerasus Besseyi be- 
comes a synonym; if one prefers to adopt Cerasus, 
then Prunus Besseyt becomes a synonym. 

As the species is subordinate to the genus, so is the 
variety subordinate to the species. Praxinus excelsior 
is the European ash; F*. excelsior var. asplenifolia is 
a form or kind of exce/sior,; sometimes such names are 
written without the abbreviation var., and we have 
then a straight trinomial, as Fraxinus excelsior 
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asplenifolia, but the sense or significance is not 
altered thereby. 

The system of binomial nomenclature is one of the 
best inventions of men. It is effective; it is beautiful 
in its simplicity. It serves all men and women. It is 
endlessly extensible. It answered the purpose of Lin- 
nzus and his associates when the number of known 
plants was few; it is in daily use one hundred and 
eighty years later, when plants are numbered in the 
hundreds of thousands. It is similarly in use in the 
animal kingdom; the system served for the 4,236 ani- 
mals named and described by Linnzus; it applies to- 
day for all the animals known to men, including the 
hundreds of thousands of insects. 

Every binomial has meaning; it is significant. To 
know the names of the forms of life is one of the keen- 
est of satisfactions; it brings one into relationship with 
living things, in endless variety; it multiplies the con- 
tacts. 


We have seen how Linnzus harvested the extensive 
records of his predecessors. Most of these antecessors 
are known to us as herbalists, persons who wrote of 
plants primarily in respect to their virtues in the art 
of healing. But some of them, as Tournefort, were 
interested directly in the study of plants with a view 
to identification and characteristics, much as the mod- 
ern scientific spirit impels. Thus, in his account of 
Geranium in Classis VI, which includes herbs and 
subshrubs with rosaceous flowers, the genus is de- 
scribed in six Latin lines, and then follow eighty-one 
“species” (rather, kinds) as described but not named 
in preceding literature, all without reference to “ver- 
tues.” 
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When Linnezus established his genus Geranium he 
cited Tournefort’s plate, and then proceeded with a 
regular written diagnosis; he accepted thirty-nine spe- 
cies, some of which are now placed in Erodium and 
others in Pelargonium. Linnzus did not always ac- 
cept the generic names of Tournefort. 

The reader may wish to see some of the plates in 
Tournefort. We may begin with Corona Solis. It 
will be recognized that here we have the sunflower; 
Linnzus did not adopt Corona Solis although he cites 
the plate; he makes the genus Helianthus, Latinized 
from the Greek helios, sun, and anthos, flower; and 
thus do we say it to the present hour. 

Tournefort’s explanation of his plate of Corona 
Solis will interest us. At A is the radiating flower, 
the disc indicated by B; one of the many florets or 
flosculiisat D, with the embryo (fruit) at E; a neutral 
floret is at G, with its great corolla or ray F; at I is the 
calyx (involucre), and below are details of floral 
parts. At C is the true corona, the crown of Sol the 
sun. 

Again, we may choose Avena, the oat, a beautiful 
picture; Linnzus accepted the name from Tournefort. 
At A are shown the many flowers in the “calyx” D; 
BC is a stamen, E pistil, and G the “seeds”; at I are 
fascicles, and they are combined in the long spike 
marked midway by HH. Once again, we may look 
at Lycopersicon the tomato, well shown in detail of 
fruit and flower; note that the flower, even in that 
early day, carried more than the normal five corolla- 
parts and calyx-parts, seen entire in CA, with corolla 
removed in CD, back view at AB, front view at A. 
The whole fruit is at E, in section at F (and the many 
cells may be noted), seed at G. 
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Tournefort’s sunflower. 1700. 
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Linneus placed the tomato in Solanum, along with 
Tournefort’s Melongena or eggplant, one becoming 
Solanum Lycopersicum and the other S. Melongena. 
Philip Miller, contemporary of Linnzus, kept the 
tomato and a few related species in a separate genus 
and under his treatment the plant became Lycopersi- 
con or Lycopersicum esculentum, and this is the bi- 
nomial under which it is now known although one of 
the current authorities re-unites it with Solanum. The 
lobulate tomato fruit in Tournefort is now seldom seen 
in the United States, the larger or more uniform 
“smooth” fruit being preferred; but this flat creased 
tomato was frequent when I began work on tomatoes 
now well-nigh fifty years ago; I still see it commonly 
inthe tropics. It was not until Waring introduced the 
Trophy in {870 that the modern race of North Ameri- 
can tomatoes began rapidly to displace all others, 
with the development of commercial vegetable- 
gardening. I remember the interest it aroused. 


Thus, now, have we made brief acquaintance 
of Linnzus, sometimes known to moderns as the 
“father of botany” because plants cannot be conven- 
iently studied and records made of them, whether in 
anatomy or physiology or genetics or taxonomy, until 
we can call them by name. His was a systematic syn- 
thetic mind. He united the scattered essentially un- 
classified records of centuries. He brought order into 
the study of plants. This order was particularly 
needed at that epoch when the expansion of trade had 
begun to bring strange and numerous plants from 
many parts of the world. 

From this small account it is evident that Linnzus 
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Tournefort’s oat. 1700. Latin, Avena; French, Aveine (Avoine). 
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Tournefort’s Lycopersicon or tomato. 1700. 
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had a passion for arrangement or system. He systema- 
tized everything, a necessary process to bring together 
the accumulated records of centuries and to place 
them in orderliness. He was a synthesist, as Darwin 
in quite another field was a synthesist. 

Linnzus was a systematist in natural history. When 
we speak of a systematist in zodlogy or botany we 
designate one who studies the kinds of animals and 
plants, naming and classifying them. In plants this 
field is called systematic botany, a cumbersome dubi- 
ous term that should fall into disuse. Sometimes the 
subject is known as taxonomy, but this term signifies 
classification only. Perhaps we would do well to speak 
of this science as systematics, as we have mathematics, 
and the devotee of the subject is a systematist. 

Systematics is oldest of the botanical sciences, and 
also, as we shall see, still new and commanding. The 
subject is as fresh and compelling as when Linneus 
tramped the fells of Lapland or strode the fields of 
Sweden. 
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FROM a catalogue I ordered seeds of Cleome gigan- 
tea, spider-flower. The seeds produced Polansia 
trachysperma, clammy-weed. 

Both these binomials are correct; they have regular 
botanical standing. They are accepted nomenclature; 
but identification of the plant was erroneous. 

Seeds were purchased at cassabanana, that bears an 
ornamental gourd-like fruit; binomial name of cassa- 
banana is Sicana odorifera. The seeds yielded wax 
gourd, Benincasa cerifera. Again both names are cor- 
rect and the plants were correct, but the seed-packet 
was in error. Systems of nomenclature do not correct 
seed-packets. 

Two plants are known as babys-breath. One is 
Gypsophila paniculata, of the pink family. The other 
is known in horticultural literature as Galium Mol- 
lugo, of the madder family. Both are in common cul- 
tivation. But it now transpires that the galium has 
been misidentified and the plant in gardens as G. 
Mollugo is really Galium aristatum, but that is not 
the fault of nomenclature. 

The columnar Greek juniper is Juniperus excelsa 
var. stricta; but the plant sold under this botanical 
name in the North is Juniperus chinensis var. pyram- 
tdalis. Both names are correct by all the systems 
and rules. 
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A binomial or trinomial is of consequence only 
when applied to the plant to which it belongs and 
to none other. That is, nomenclature follows identi- 
fication. 


The first problem, then, in clarifying the names of 
cultivated plants is to identify the plants to be named. 
This fact is not sufficiently appreciated by plantsmen. 
We may make endless rules and standardized lists 
and yet names of plants may lie in confusion because 
the plants are confused. 

Identification is a primary necessity to the under- 
standing of the world. We must accurately identify 
heavenly bodies before we can chart and study them. 
We must identify clouds if we are to understand the 
atmosphere and meteorology. The engineer identi- 
fies every element ina machine. The geologist knows 
his rocks by name. Chemists know and name the sub- 
stances and reagents with which they work. The en- 
tomologist actually knows his insects before he at- 
tempts to combat them with much hope of success. 
The zoologist knows his animals without guessing, 
and the botanist his plants; then only can he give 
them names. The historian identifies his events and 
the records of them. The physician is skilled in identi- 
fying symptoms. Any competent person is able to 
identify emotions and perhaps to classify them. To 
identify is a fundamental educational process. 

So, then, if the plant-lover wishes to have accurate 
stabilized names for his plants he must be sure that 
his plants are the ones to which the names apply. He 
acquires this knowledge by experience; but it is a sad 
fact that error is acquired as rapidly as verity; per- 
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haps it is acquired more readily because it does not 
demand proofs. A person may grow a plant for years 
under a given name and yet he may have the wrong 
plant. Gardeners rely on the label by which the plant 
is received ; yet the label may not be reliable. 

All this is not to suggest that plants commonly are 
erroneously determined; yet error in this respect is 
common enough in horticulture to present a real prob- 
lem. The first requisite on the part of the grower is 
to know plants critically, to see differences and the 
minor marks of identification and to be able also to 
test his observations against technical descriptions in 
reliable books. This means a desire to know plants 
thus intimately; this is an essential preparation for 
real gardening; it yields one of the best of satisfactions, 
when one is able to see. 

It is by no means always the nurseryman’s or the 
seedsman’s fault that his plants or seeds are misnamed. 
He, in turn, accepts the stock as he receives it from 
reliable sources. Some kinds of plants are very diffi- 
cult to distinguish from related kinds. In many cases 
botanists themselves are not certain. There are cases 
in which plants have been in cultivation for genera- 
tions under erroneous names, and have been so ac- 
cepted in the best books. Thus, for example, the com- 
mon little narrow-leaved flowering-almond of gardens 
and yards, in many double forms, was long known 
as Prunus japonica, but it now transpires that it is 
mostly Prunus glandulosa, the true P. japonica being 
less frequent. It is worth pausing a moment to see 
how this case works out. 


In 1784 Thunberg the Swede, successor to Linnzus 
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and who,as we have noted, had travelled in Japan, de- 
scribed two dwarf prunuses, Prunus japonica and P. 
glandulosa. Subsequent authors supposed them to be 
the same, and the stock in cultivation came to be called 
P. japonica. When Emil Koehne took up the study 
of the prunus specimens collected in the Orient by the 
late E. H. Wilson he wrote in 1912 of Prunus glandu- 
losa: “For a century this species has been always 
confused with P. japonica Thunberg, but it is very dis- 
tinct and not connected with the latter by any inter- 
mediate forms.” He therefore pointed out the differ- 
ences between the two species. In the Cyclopedia of 
American Horticulture, 1901, the plant is entered as 
P. japonica, in its successor, the Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture, 1916, both species are entered and 
contrasted; subsequent observation indicates that P; 
japonica is apparently not as common in cultivation, 
at least not in the East, unless in test-grounds and 
botanical collections. If the gardener is distressed be- 
cause names have been changed he should also be 
comforted by the fact that we have learned something: 
we have two of this type of dwarf flowering-almonds 
rather than one. 

If the reader is not in too great haste to be up and 
away we shall pause still another paragraph on this 
interesting prunus case. It is simple enough for a 
plant-grower to call any prunus coming from Japan 
Prunus japonica, thus it unfortunately happens that 
the name has been applied in horticulture to the Japa- 
nese plum, for which the correct binomial is perhaps 
Prunus salicina; also to the pendent form of the rose- 
bud cherry, P. subhirtella var. pendula: that is to say, 
P. japonica, Hort. is a synonym of both these names, 
but P. japonica, Thunb., is a good species by itself. 
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Also the name P. glandulosa is confused: Torrey and 
Gray applied this name in 1838 to the little “wild 
peach” of Texas, probably unaware of Thunberg’s 
nomen. In 1840 Hooker placed this Texan plant in 
Amygdalus, a genus we shall meet again before we 
leave this book in connection with the peach. In 
Amyegdalus the name glandulosa may stand, there 
bring no earlier glandulosa in this genus; but in 
Prunus the name cannot hold for the Texan plant be- 
cause of the earlier glandulosa of Thunberg; to avoid 
the duplication in Prunus, Camillo Schneider in 1906 
proposed the binomial P. Hookeri for the Texan 
plant, but it turns out that as early as 1843 Dietrich had 
made the name Prunus texana for the species, and by 
priority this binomial must hold if the bush is re- 
tained in the genus Prunus. Yet again: to Asa Gray 
in his long-popular Field, Forest and Garden Botany, 
1868, our little flowering-almond was known as 
Prunus nana; when I revised that book in 1895, I was 
able to say that the true P. nana is quite another plant, 
and entered the narrow-leaved flowering-almond as 
P. japonica, “generally, but erroneously, called P. 
nana in gardens.” We may add, also, that in gardening 
literature the name Prunus sinensis has been unau- 
thoritatively applied to the species-group glandulosa. 
Let us hope that we finally have it correct: from 1784 
to 1912 is not a long epoch for error to be in the proc- 
ess of solution, seeing that the world is yet ever so 
young. 

In some cases a species started in confusion, with- 
out clear concept of a unit or type. Iris germanica is 
anexample. It isa mixture or at least indefinite, prob- 
ably even in the time of Linnzus a series of garden 
forms. There is no specimen in the herbarium of Lin- 
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nexus bearing his identification, although there is one 
by hisson. It is unknown ina native state. What to do 
in a case like this is to do the best we can. In some 
cases the nom is disregarded, as a nomen incertum or 
nomen dubium (uncertain or doubtful name). Some- 
times it may be accepted for a certain plant by 
common consent, even without typification, but this 
practice is allowable, if at all, only in historic 
cases. 

When errors are discovered and corrected as the 
result of identification, the horticulturist is not to com- 
plain that names have been changed: the plant has 
finally been properly determined, and he should be 
thankful. The accumulation of knowledge is a pro- 
cess of eliminating errors. We hope the process will 
not fall into disuse. 


The naming of plants under rules of nomenclature 
is an effort to tell the truth. Its purpose is not to serve 
the convenience of those who sell plants or write 
labels or edit books; it is not commercial. Serving 
the truth it thereby serves everybody. In the end, 
nomenclature rests on the plants rather than on printed 
regulations. 

In many or even in most cases the gardener himself 
cannot make sure of the identity of doubtful plants. 
He refers the case to one who knows. Unfortunately, 
there are none too many persons who are critical stu- 
dents in this field, and there seems to be no general 
desire in the United States for accurate determina- 
tion of horticultural plants. This desire is active in 
wild or native plants. 

There are two great aids to the determination of 
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plants, the botanic garden and the herbarium. Botanic 
gardens may abound in horticultural plants and 
herbaria usually lack them; yet the competent her- 
barium is indispensable so far as identification is 
concerned. 

Plants subject to removal, to death and the substi- 
tution of others in their places, to carelessness of 
workmen with labels, to interference by visitors, to 
loss of numbers and tags, may readily become mis- 
labelled. Botanic gardens exercise great care to keep 
plants properly labelled, but shifts and accidents oc- 
cur in spite of oversight. Moreover, not nearly all the 
kinds of plants can be grown in any one botanic garden 
or be in condition for study at the same moment. 
Limits are set by acreage, cost, soils and climate. Of 
course the botanic garden has other great merits aside 
from accurate naming, if it is a scientific institution, 
but with these services we are not for the moment con- 
cerned. 

An herbarium is a collection of dried plants. The 
plants are dead, perhaps for a hundred years; there- 
fore the horticulturist may hold them in high con- 
tempt. Persons always ask whether such subjects keep 
their color; perhaps not; they are not made for looks 
in the gardener’s sense: they are records. Yet they have 
a fitness and beauty all their own if properly pre- 
pared, preserved and housed; and anything not thus 
conscientiously wrought is likely to have slender value 
and certainly no attractiveness. Herbarium speci- 
mens are not souvenirs. 

When an herbarium specimen is once properly 
placed on adequate paper and determined as to spe- 
cles Or variety, it constitutes a practically unchanging 
record or evidence by means of which other plants, 
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living or dead, may be compared and verified. For 
be it known that the essential marks of difference 
between plants are retained in these cabinet speci- 
mens. 

The specimens are “mounted,” in the large her- 
baria, on sheets of strong white paper by being glued 
fast; the paper size in North America is 11% x 161% 
inches, called “sheets.” ‘These sheets are placed mostly 
several together in strong heavy folders known as 
“covers.” The covers are filed flat in inclosed pigeon- 
holes. Nuts, cones, and the like are kept in boxes or 
other containers, and big soft fruits in liquid or repre- 
sented by photographs. 

The reader is already asking how long herbarium 
specimens will keep. We cannot yet answer that ques- 
tion because they have been made only a few cen- 
turies. The herbarium of Cesalpinius, who died in 
1603, is preserved in Florence. The question is, how 
long the paper will last. Bugs like these specimens 
and spend all their lives in them, becoming pulpy 
and juicy on materials that have been as dry as a 
manuscript for no end of time. If bugs are kept away, 
and damp and dust, and other proper care extended, 
these records are as permanent as most others that 
men make laboriously. Recently I received mounted 
specimens made by John Stuart, third Earl of Bute, 
Prime Minister, who died in 1792; plants and paper 
are attractively preserved. 


The herbarium is for identification and record. If 
there is a growing collection in connection with it, 
much will be gained; and a library is essential. It 
is at such places or institutions that the horticulturist 
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as well as the botanist may expect accurate determina- 
tions to be made. 

How to send material for identification requires a 
few paragraphs. At the start it is to be understood that 
many species of plants are so much alike that ample 
specimens are required to expose the differences. 
These dissimilarities may be in foliage, flower-bearing 
habit, flowers, pods, seeds; often the underground 
parts are characteristic. The larger the piece sent 
to a botanist, within decent limits, the easier it is for 
him to make determination and the more certain will 
be his findings. It is not fair to ask a person to spend 
time on fragments and unrelated pieces. 

Specimens should be flat. Do not roll them; by the 
time folded fresh material reaches its destination it 
is likely to be in pieces or so curled as to be impossible 
of straightening out. Do not wrap in cotton or in ex- 
celsior or in moss; it is not right to impose on the 
recipient to pick out the stuff and to get the specimens 
untangled and straight. 

The best material is that which is pressed flat, so 
that it may go on an herbarium sheet if necessary. 
The size need be no larger than an herbarium sheet 
(roughly 12 x 17 inches). It may be sent green, un- 
less the distance is very great, between good thick- 
nesses of soft paper (as newspaper), with stiff 
flat cardboard top and bottom, tied tight, kept 
flat, wrapped securely and sent by mail. Be sure 
that the living specimens are dry when put in the 
papers. 

If the distance is so great or the material so soft or 
fragile that it is likely to mold in transit, specimens 
should be regularly pressed and dried, with frequent 
changes, before shipment is made. 
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There may be exceptions to this procedure. Stiff 
things, like pine and spruce branches, may be sent in 
boxes, with the cones. Big fruits and nuts are also 
mailed in boxes. If it is desired to show blossoms in 
full natural condition, the material may be dispatched 
as cut flowers or pot plants are handled, but this is 
seldom necessary. 

Put labels or tags with the specimens. The recipient 
will be aided by any information about the plants, as 
dates, stature, whether wild or cultivated, and if na- 
tive then the habitat. 


In other words, take pains in procuring and sending 
the material. 

New species of plants are founded on dried speci- 
mens. When a botanist returns from collecting in 
some far place persons ask him at once whether he 
found any new (undescribed) species. He does not 
know. He must unpack his dried specimens and as- 
sort them; these specimens must be studied by special 
students of the groups, orchids being sent to one per- 
son, ferns to another, sedges to another, grasses to 
still another. Comparisons must be made with all 
other similar plants already preserved somewhere; 
literature must be consulted. Weeks or months or years 
afterwards the collector may be able to answer 
whether he has novelties, 

If a species new to science is fortunately found 
among them, the description is drawn from the dried 
material, and the particular specimen is preserved 
as a “type,” available for any competent person to 
examine in any of the years to come. No man or 
woman now “makes” a new species without preserving 
a type specimen as evidence. 

In some cases, however, the Process is reversed. 
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The person may be a student of a particular Jia of 
plants, knowing them all. He visits a new a ity, 
and practically at sight recognizes undescribe ae 
cies of the group or genus. But just the same he makes 
specimens and securely preserves them, all the more 
religiously because ne are his favorites and he car- 
i ial responsibility. 
Ol ane de are discovered in the herbarium 
itself. In these days one specimen of a species is not 
sufficient. The genus must be represented by material 
from many different regions to show range and ae 
graphic distribution and to exhibit variation. f a 
botanist says that a certain singular plant is native 
in Michigan or Alabama, it is expected that he has 
a specimen to prove it. When many specimens = 
assembled of a supposed single species it may be foun 
that very distinct plants are involved, with Senet 
ranges. My first species, published in 1884 along wit 
others, was a sedge discovered in mounted herbarium 
specimens; the plants were 80 much alike that oe 
species were mounted ona single sheet; I Hake 
one as Carex multicaulis, and it was years later that 
I first saw it in nature from the saddle on slopes of Mt. 
Shasta. Strangely enough, my latest species heat ' 
segregate from scores of HemDacin sheets (alt me 
I know it also in the field) “made” this very day an 
named Rubus abactus, not published as this is oe 
ten, native in many places, as the specimens disclose, 
in the northeastern United States. 
Confronted with a new species, the botanist ae 
ologist has choice of any name not before applie in 
that genus. It should, of course, agree with its genus 
in verbal Latin form; he may choose to cceaaeiaa 
a person who aided him, a fellow collector, or recor 
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the itat; 
ae Place or habitat; he May prefer an adjective de- 
Iptive of some feature or “character” of the plant 


The herbaria of the world are the records of th 
Plants so far as known. They are huge card ind : 
with the plants glued on the cards. They are th oe 
servators of the knowledge of the vegetation Soke 
ac Every year their value naturally tabrediek isi 
en ias re ers interest in these herbarium 

egree 
company the plants. fo re eee 
ne are reminders of many collectors, dates 4 
ong ago, lands on which the plants grew, all 


lands; 
erhaps 


perhaps, in such smal] 
uch human interest. 


Before me is a cover of Thymus Serpyllum, an aro- 


ves thyme, and given us permanently by Linneus as 
specific name of this Particular Thymus: 
? 


r genera, as in th 
ee r ge : e€ weed 
wort drenaria serpyllifolia, one of the bhaee 
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Houstonia serpyllifolia, well-known synonym for the 
artillery-plant of greenhouses Pilea serpyllifolta. 
Here are reminders of histories, of men who col- 
lected the plants and perhaps grew them centuries 
past, fragrances of old books in calfskin and vellum. 

If we are interested in the word Thymus we will 
find it in the Greek, associated with incense as one 
might suppose from the pungent aroma, taken into 
Latin for the thyme plant; it has no connection with 
the English word time. 

Our Thymus Serpyllum is native abundantly in 
many parts of Europe and in central Asia as well as 
northern Africa. Itis extensively naturalized in parts 
of North America, in some places in the East giving 
the landscape a purple tinge. It is also variable, and 
several binomials have been applied to the forms 
which are sometimes regarded as distinct species and 
are in gardens under separate names. 

Now may we look at the specimens, as I take the 
cover inhand. First we see a plant from Mount Athos 
in Greece collected by Ballalas; then from Ingria, old 
district of Russia, 1860, “in locis arenosis siccis hinc 
inde copiosissime,” which means that it was found in 
a dry sandy place and was very abundant; two locali- 
ties in Denmark; chalk cliffs facing the sea at Fresh- 
water in England; at Wagner Bay in the Island of 
Guernsey; open meadows and moors in Ranettan in 
Banffshire, Scotland; open field in Province Quebec; 
dry soil in Dorset, Vermont; three sheets from the 

Berkshires of Massachusetts, in meadows and low 
grounds; covering miles of fields and hillsides at 
Grand Gorge in the Catskills by myself in New York, 
and in Michigan introduced nearly fifty years ago; 
seven sheets in a botanic garden in Germany in variety, 
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one in the botanic garden in Edinburgh, six from simi- 
lar institutions in North America; specimens of my 
Own grown from French seeds and from American 
seeds, others cultivated by an American nurseryman 
grown in southern California, hybrid with Thais 
pulegioides wild in Spain at about 4,000 feet eleva- 
tion. Here isa sweeping fragrant journey. Here also 


are indisputable records of distribution and identj- 
fication. 


Unfortunately, not many herbaria attempt to in- 
corporate adequate material of carefully determined 
cultivated plants. These plants have received far too 
hittle systematic study. Nor is there a recognized need 
for keeping the plants in domains and gardens true to 
name as there is for wild plants. Too great depend- 
ence 1s placed on the label. There is, to be sure, de- 
mand for registration of horticultural varieties, but 
that is quite another subject in a separate field. Sémie 
day cultivated plants will be recognized to be worth 
of record as showing our resources in different sachs 
and regions. Descriptions and Printed notes are not 
real records of species of plants. But when that da 
comes, some of the species will have passed from fal: 
tivation and records cannot be obtained. The best 
records are contemporary. 

Fortunately, Linneus made an herbarium. It is 
Preserved by the Linnean Society, in Londen It 
shows what was had, at the beginning, although some 
of his material was early destroyed. It is naturally 
the most important single personal plant record in 

the world. In cases of doubt as to what he meant b 
a given species, competent Persons may go to fhe 
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specimens themselves or have them examined by the 
custodians. This does not mean that he made speci- 
mens of all the species he described; some of the spe- 
cies are founded on descriptions and plates in previous 
books, and these become evidences, but of course they 
are not as infallible as the plants themselves. 
Linneus left instructions about his herbaria, mean- 
ing that there were two. “Let no rats or moth injure 
them. Let no naturalist steal a single plant. Be firm 
and careful to whom they are shown. Invaluable as 
they are, they will increase in value as time goes on.” 
He stated that they comprised the greatest collection 
in the world (Jackson). ‘Do not sell them for less 
than 1,000 ducats,” which would be approximately 
$2,300. Yet the collection became greatly damaged. 
Index to the Linnean Herbarium as it is now very 
carefully preserved discloses 13,832 sheets. This 
is indeed small as compared with the hundreds of 
thousands, or even millions, in the leading collections 
in our acquisitive and recording days. These con- 
trasts indicate the growth of knowledge in two hun- 
dred years; and one wonders what will be the aston- 
ishing treasures in two centuries to come. Perhaps 
ten centuries hence persons will know so much as to 
be confused of their knowledge. 


There are those who suppose that such treasures 
will not need to accrue as rapidly in the coming years 
seeing that the world is now explored. This is a pre- 
cious fallacy. We may be able to place names all 
over the map of the world, but this does not mean 
that the areas are really known. Relatively few re- 
gions, even the oldest ones, have yet been completely 
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explored for plants; in fact, some of the oldest regions 


historically are among the least known. More critical 
exploration is disclosing overlooked species of plants 
in New England and New York and other territories 
long ago well mapped and contoured and taxed. Prob- 
ably the world is not yet half really known; and I 
doubt whether we have collected and named one-half 
the kinds of plants. Vast regions of abounding vege- 
tation are yet untraversed by the collector. New spe- 
cies are not discovered by airplane. 

As the number of the known species of plants in- 
creases the more critical does the identification and 
description of new ones become. When Linnzus de- 
scribed and named his nine species of Crategus (haw- 
thorn), it was simple enough to distinguish between 
them, and the accounts were brief; now when we 
know 900 species, it is evident that greater pains must 
be taken to separate one from another, with closer 
study, more detail, greater care not to duplicate and 
confuse names. This increasing complexity requires 
the clearest records both in herbarium specimens and 
in literature. Moreover, the species formerly de- 
scribed must ever be subject to greater scrutiny, and 
be more and more clearly defined. 

The naming of plants is increasingly much more 
than making an enumeration. The present-day sys- 
tematist knows plants both in the field and in the 
herbarium; he takes into account their ranges or dis- 
tribution, habitats and soils, ecological relations, 
variations, behaviors, and as far as possible the 
heredity: his problems are biological. 

Moreover, the literature or written record of the 
subject is rapidly increasing. It is scattered in many 
books, proceedings, journals, separate contributions, 
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in many parts of the world in many ee in 
worker must acquire skill in bibliography a - 
tion as well as in observation. The mere ee 
keeping the names straight, clearly de ne ee 
quately published, assumes large eo aaa he 
the future may have less trouble with our wor : 
we have had with that before us. It may ae 
simple thing to name and describe a Sabana 
plant, but the effort takes one far afield and away 
ae seed-plants or sporophytes something a 
a million recognized binomials have been apP ié 
There are other great numbers in the ails: 
less plants,” as the ferns and allies, Sane Fp a 
liverworts, lichens, alg@, bacteria. Perhaps : - 
more of these names are synonyms or dup ee : 
Great numbers of new species are being pace 
every year. In fact, probably there has ne 
such great activity as now in the founding ee n a: 
of species and natural varieties, nor ever De a i 
painstaking and critical work. I suppose ae ye 
may be said in zoology. The approach to t aay 
ject has changed radically in the last quarter aa ye 
In all this excellent work the central problem 1s 1den 
Pea aeons and botanists alike, the primary 
problem is not nomenclature but identification. 


The usual interest in plants is associated yay oe 
ure, shape, texture, color, fragrance, season, a . 
habitat, tractability to cultivation, and this is a : 
-f to this response is added something of the life - 
tory and also a sensitive knowledge of differences, ob 


is led into the larger beauty. oeN 
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NOMENCLATURE means the naming of things und 

a system. Its root is Latin, nomen, name a ae ie 
taken over Into English. To plant-growers som : 
clature is likely to represent a nightmare of S 
The word itself is apparently difficult ayes 
judge by the different ways of mispr 
The word is accented on the first syllab] 
0: no-menclature, 
a vernacular, English names of plants do 

onstitute a method. Each name is a law unto it 
self; it may originate without reference to any oth 
name; it may be an old folk-name, or a an pee 


» 1f one may 
onouncing it, 
e, with a long 


may be merely a 
as “spotted begonia” 


nsfers, being merel 
» are not likely to become common. Aiehe: 


goni 
ao gonia, aster, acacia, spirea, clem- 
» Magnolia, smilax weigela, a 
: » aspara- 
Vernacular names are of all k 


usefulness as well as of ori inds and degrees of 


gin. Some of them are in 
te, and in time will be only 


mes represent a growi 
win 
or less changing vocabulary, meas 
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It is a fascinating quest to trace the real living ver- 
naculars, those that have become embedded in lan- 
guage. They have interesting relations with habits, 
ideas and practices in times past. They do not consti- 
tute a connected procedure, however, and do not come 
within an orderly system for the naming of plants. 

If a person is interested in a given vernacular name, 
he goes to the dictionary for its orthography, origin 
and meaning, not to a code of nomenclature. Per- 
haps he can trace it through several languages. Its 
root may be Anglo-Saxon, Old German, Danish, 
French, Latin, Chinese, American Indian. Value of 
a common name is determined by usage rather than 
by priority. 

For common names of plants, therefore, the reader 
is referred to an unabridged dictionary, particularly 

if he is skilled in tracing origins as given just after 
the entry of the word. Every word is an historical 
story. If the reader wants lists of English names, he 
will find them in the indexes to the different botani- 
cal manuals, and they are given in the text along with 
the Latin binomials. There are also special books 
devoted to the common names of plants. A book of 
critical value for general reference is the Dictionary 
of English Plant-Names, J. Britten and R. Holland, 
published about fifty years ago by the English Dialect 

Society. There are a number of smaller books in Eng- 

land and America. Standardized Plant Names, 1923, 

prepared by American Joint Committee on Horticul- 

tural Nomenclature, is replete in English names of 
cultivated plants, old and new. A monumental work 
of international character is the two-volume Diction- 
ary of Plant Names by H. L. Gerth Van Wijk pub- 
lished at Haarlem in 1911 and 1916 by the Dutch 
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Society of Sciences, giv; ists i I 
» Zlving lists in English, French 
German and Dutch. The student will find many aids if 


he enters the fert; 
ee € fertile field of the common names of 


may mean three: i 
» Potato 1s one product in 
land and another in Alaba ae 


very different commodity from that of the island of 


multiplied indefinitely, 
Botanical binomial] 


ae of plant, critically distinguished from all other 
inds, They are employed by writers in a 
Two difficulties confront the plant- 
to them: they are “hard,” 
likely to change. ) 


rae ee ae many of the Latin names are 
ape a: * examples are Chrysanthemum 
8, Pelargonium, Gypsophila, Hemerocallis, 
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Amaryllis, Hydrangea, Delphinium, Aquilegia, 
Narcissus, Philadelphus, Pyrethrum, Ranunculus, 
Dahlia, Crategus, Coreopsis, Petunia, Sempervivum, 
Viburnum, Calceolaria; perhaps the toughest of the 
lot is Rhododendron. Curious case of preference is 
that of Rhododendron, which seems not to be dis- 
placed by the English name rose-bay. 

It will profit us to pause yet another moment to 
emphasize again the fact that the Latin binomial clas- 
sifies the plant as well as names it. The binomial car- 
ries relationships and leads to understanding. Com- 
mon names not only avoid relationships but many of 
them suggest false kinships: asparagus fern is not a 
fern, and the name should be transposed to read fern 
asparagus; pineapple is neither a pine nor an apple; 
calla lily is not a lily nor does it even belong to the 
lily family; pepper-grass is not a grass; horse-chest- 
nut has nothing to do with a chestnut; grapefruit has 
no relation to grapes; alligator pear, an absurd name 
still in use, is no kin with a pear; castaneas of com- 
merce (Brazil-nuts) have no connection with the 
genus Castanea (chestnut). Recently my attention 
was called to a man who grew tobacco from seeds ob- 
tained from Indians; desiring to know its Latin name 
he looked in the indexes of books for Indian tobacco 

and then called his plant Lobelia inflata, but in fact 
it was a true tobacco or Nicotiana. 


Difficulties in the change of names may now be 
considered; and this brings us to the Rules of Nomen- 
clature, the nature of which must be apprehended be- 
fore one can understand names of precision. Discus- 
sion of changes and their reasons comprises the 
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remainder of this chapter; but the botanist thinks of 
them not as changes but as results of procedure: he 
applies the rules; if a change arises it is secondar 
in the process. We shall try to understand the ae 
methods in their simple elements. 

A basic principle in nomenclature is priority of 
publication, although the application of this law ma 
be modified or in certain cases withheld, under a 
authority, to allow of more important gains. It is 
agreed to begin binomial nomenclature of higher 
plants with the first edition of Linneus’ Species 
Plantarum, 1753, with which is associated the sup- 
port of the fifth edition of his Genera Plenceue 
1754, ” 

There was not a general adoption of Linnzan bi- 
nomial nomenclature immediately following the pub- 
lication of Species Plantarum. Thus the famous 
Gardeners Dictionary of Philip Miller, begun in 
1731, did not adopt Linneus until the seventh edi- 
tion, 1759, and then incompletely; the great eighth 
edition, 1768, is his perfected use of binomials Nes 
did the binomial system have the importance feraian 
years after Linneus that it has assumed now with 
the greater number of recognized plants and the more 
critical care given to identification, diagnosis, and 
bibliography. Modern libraries are much nore com: 
plete in books and periodicals dealing with the kinds 
of plants, and comparisons can be made more ac- 
curately than ever before. It has become necessar 
to formulate precise rules to eliminate old ipl: 
eee disharmonies and to prevent them in the 

These rules, on an international basis, are recent 
and we are yet in the midst of the chanses resulting 
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Se eS 
from the application of the latest of them although 


probably past the worst of the difficulties. The vary- 
ing practice of nearly two centuries is to be assorted 
and harmonized. Before the formulation of compre- 
hensive and careful rules, the practices in the use 
of binomials were largely personal or on the pattern 
of prominent authorities. 

Authority in botanical nomenclature proceeds from 
international conventions of persons pursuing science. 
Such conventions are congresses composed of dele- 
gates or representatives of regional or departmental 
scientific bodies. That is, binomial nomenclature is 
a problem in science. 

A code was adupted by a Botanical Congress held 
+n Paris in 1867, but it did not acquire the authority 
attained by more recent enactments. American sys- 
tematists formulated rules late in the past century, 
and a Nomenclature Commission was established. 
This Commission at a meeting in Philadelphia in 

1904 approved a set of canons. This code was radi- 
cally different in principle from that of the Paris 
Congress. There was activity in other parts of the 
world. An International Botanical Congress was held 
in Vienna in 1905, at which a set of International 
Rules for Botanical Nomenclature chiefly of Vascu- 
lar Plants was adopted. This formulation was based 
on the Paris code of 1867. The American set of prin- 
ciples was presented at Vienna but not adopted, 
whereupon the adherents declined to accept the Vi- 
enna formulation and established the American Code 
of Botanical Nomenclature. Other Americans ac- 
cepted the International Rules. Thus it came about 
that in the United States there have been two codes 
of nomenclature for a quarter century. The two sets 
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agree in many particulars. At the Second Interna- 
tional Botanical Congress in 1910 at Brussels, modi- 
fications were made in the Rules, and again at the 
Fifth Congress at Cambridge, England, in 1930; 
and at the latter Congress adjustments were effected 
and certain of the American-code position ac- 
cepted. 

The relative merits of the International and Ameri- 
can rules or codes are not under discussion here; they 
are naturally technical and of little interest to the 
general inquirer. Certain features essentially com- 
mon to both may be mentioned for the purpose of ex- 
plaining how binomials are made and changed, and 
also two provisions in which they radically differ. If 
phraseology is quoted it is from the International 
Rules, to which the writer has adhered, in part just 
because they are international and because he has 
worked with cultivated plants that are native in vari- 
ous regions of the world and have been described in 
many countries. 

“Natural history can make no progress without a 
regular system of nomenclature, which is recognized 
and used by the great majority of naturalists in all 
countries” is the opening statement of the Interna- 
tional Rules in the English version; and the Rules are 
“destined to put in order the nomenclature which the 
past has bequeathed to us, and to form the basis for 
the future.” 

We have already learned that the Latin appellation 
is in two parts, the generic name and the specific; and 
there may be a varietal name subordinate to the spe- 
cies: in Prunus Persica (peach) Prunus is generic 
and Persica specific; in P. Persica var. nucipersica 
(nectarine) we add a varietal name. With this basis 
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and the principle of priority in mind, we may pro- 
ceed. . 
Each natural group (as species) can bear in sci- 
ence only one valid designation, and that the oldest. 
When a species is moved into another genus, the first 
specific epithet must be retained. That is, the first 
species-name follows the plant into whatever genus it 
may be placed by different authors, unless there is 
some special obstacle. The peach was named Amyg- 
dalus Persica by Linneus in Species Plantarum; 
when subsequent authors combined Amygdalus with 
Prunus, the peach became Prunus Persica. Several 
writers in early days brought the peach over into 
Prunus, as that genus was enlarged to cover the 
pomological stone-fruits. Apparently the earliest 
regular transfer was by August Johann Georg Karl 
Batsch in 180!, Weimar, in Beytrige und entwirfe 
zur pragmatischen geschichte der drey natur- 
reuche nach ihren verwandtschaften: Gewachsreich. 
Tournefort called the peach Persica (the word 
peach is derived from Persia, whence it was then 
supposed to have come) and Philip Miller in a post- 
Linnean edition of his Gardeners’ Dictionary 
adopted the name as generic, and the peach became 
Persica vulgaris, this disposition has not been ac- 
cepted in recent time. The synonymy of the peach, 
if one prefers to keep it in Prunus, becomes: : 
Prunus Persica, Batsch in Beytr. und Entwurfe 
Pragm. Geschichte, i, 30 (1801). 
Amygdalus Persica, Linn. Sp. Pl. 472 (1753). 
Persica vulgaris, Mill. Gard. Dict. ed. 8 (1768). 
The var. nucipersica must follow the peach in what- 
ever binomial it may acquire. Of course the name 
Persica cannot be applied to any other species in 
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Prunus, but may be written in other genera, as it is 
in Syringa persica (Persian lilac). These two uses of 
the word persica as a specific name we shall meet 
again. 

Frequently it happens that a species must have a 
new diagnosis (technical description), the original ac- 
count having been found to be insufficient or even in 
part erroneous; or what was considered to be one spe- 
cies (as in the case of Prunus japonica mentioned on 
page 41) may turn out to be two or more species. 
These changes in definition, however, do not change 
the name; one must only be sure what plant was in- 
tended in the original name and diagnosis, and the 
name holds for that plant, even though the definition 
of it was imperfect. That is, a name is a name, not a 
description. 

(To determine just what plant the author meant by 
his name and definition, his original specimen is con- 
sulted, as we have already learned: that herbarium 
plant is the type. In case (as often with the early 
authors) there was no type specimen, recourse is had 
to a picture he may have cited; the record of nativity 
may aid in identifying the subject. To identify the 
plant intended in such cases often requires clever de- 
tective work, with good knowledge of the group to 
which the plant belongs and the assorting of proba- 
bilities. These subjects are full of delightful puzzles. 


Good example of the misinterpretation of the name 
of a conspicuous tree for more than a century and a 
half is the case of the cottonwood of the eastern United 
States. One of the several kinds of poplar in eastern 
North America is the tacamahac or so-called balsam 
poplar, a narrow-topped tree with very sticky bal- 
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samy buds and long leaves whitish underneath, grow- 
ing mostly in the northern parts; another poplar is 
the cottonwood, a very broad-topped tree with little 
balsam odor and very broad leaves, widely dis- 
tributed. (Poplar of the lumber trade is not a pop- 
lar at all but tulip-tree or liriodendron). Linneus in 
1753 founded the species Populus balsamifera (bal- 
sam-bearing) with “Habitat in America septentrio- 
nali” (North America). He did not describe the tree 
except as he quoted phrases from earlier works, one 
of the references being the full definition by Mark 
Catesby in the illuminated Natural History of Caro- 
lina, Florida and the Bahama Islands, 1731-1743. 
The name P. balsamifera was confidently applied to 
the northern balsameous poplar for more than a cen- 
tury, yet it would be strange if Catesby meant that 
species when writing of the plants and animals of 
Carolina, Florida and the Bahamas. Meantime Aiton 
+n his Hortus Kewensis of 1789, being a catalogue of 
the plants growing in the gardens at Kew near Lon- 
don, had described Populus monilifera from east- 
ern North America; this was plainly the cottonwood, 
and so the name was long applied in this country. It 
was discovered, however, that Humphrey Marshall 
had described the cottonwood in his Arbustrum 
Americanum, the first American publication on 
trees and shrubs, as early as 1785, under the name 
Populus deltoide. Presuming his name to have been 
a misprint, the cottonwood came later to be known 
as P. deltoides, Marshall. It was apparent that some- 
thing was wrong in the nomenclature of these poplars, 
but it was only recently that the Catesby specimen pre- 
served in the British Museum was examined and cor- 
rectly identified, with the result that Sargent in 1920 
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authoritatively applied the Linnean P. balsamifera 
to the cottonwood, and both monilifera and deltoides 
became synonyms of it. This left the northern poplar 
theretofore known as balsamifera apparently name- 
less; but the tireless gardener-botanist, Philip Miller, 
in an edition of his Gardeners Dictionary in 1768 had 
described that tree as Populus tacamahacca, adapting 
an Indian name; and so this balsamaceous poplar is 
latterly known. Other specific and several varietal 
names are involved in these confusions but they need 
not be recorded here; perhaps the reader is himself 
by this time confused, but this is a simple case as com- 
pared with others that might be reviewed for his 
benefit. Question now remains whether the name bal- 
sam poplar shall still be applied to the balsam poplar, 
or transferred to the cottonwood (which is balsamif- 
era) or dropped altogether; this I leave to the enter- 
tainment of the reader. These changes may seem griev- 
ous to the nurseryman, but are in the interest of truth. 


Now may we return to consideration of the rules, 
about which this chapter is more or less concerned, 
although the poplar case shows how rules apply them- 
selves when identification becomes finally clear. Yet 
it is not amiss if we pause to examine two statements 
in the Linnean accountof Solanum PseudoCapsicum, 
on page thirteen. In the first sentence Linneus 
speaks of sessile umbels of flowers, the umbel-like 
clusters being without peduncle or stalk; in the sec- 
ond sentence, taken from his Hortus Cliffortianus, the 
flowers are said to be solitary. The pictures he quotes 
do not show the flowers to be umbelled nor are they 
so in the plant on my table. Descriptions of the leaves 
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are not harmonious. There is a specimen in the Lin- 
nean herbarium in London but I have not seen it or 
a photograph of it. What these differences signify I 
do not know nor shall I now inquire; perhaps the 
natural variability of the plant accounts for these state- 
ments: but these are the kinds of disagreements that 
must be resolved when one comes to critical study. 
On page 5 of this book we discovered the 
nomen Solanum Capsicastrum on a sced-packet of 
Jerusalem cherry. That name is in good standing, 
having been published a hundred years ago in a 
German horticultural magazine, as native 1n Brazil. 
It is reckoned a grayish plant because of thick 
pubescence whereas PseudoCapsicum 1s accounted 
green and smooth, and there are other recorded dif- 
ferences. These differences seem to vanish in cultiva- 
tion; it has been suggested that the garden plants 
may be hybrids, but this point cannot be determined 
by surmise. Question 1S, whether plants grown as 
Jerusalem cherry are one species or two, or whether 
PseudoCapsicum and Capsicastrum are really dis- 
tinct. We have here again a definite problem in iden- 
tification to be worked out by careful study; in the 
meantime and until the question is determined I know 
the common Jerusalem cherry as Solanum Pseudo- 
Capsicum as others have known it before me. _ 
A binomial long applied to a plant and appearing 
continuously in the literature is subject to displace- 
ment if an older adequately published name is found. 
Example is the common greenhouse heliotrope. This 
is always known in horticulture as Heliotropium 
peruvianum, sO named by Linnezus in the second edi- 
tion of Species Plantarum, 1762. It turns out, how- 
ever, that Linnaeus had founded a species H. arbor- 
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escens as early as 1759 in the tenth edition of his Sys- 
tema Nature. The two plants are the same, and Helto- 
tropium arborescens comes up and H. peruvianum 
goes down into synonymy. 


Whether a genus shall be divided into two or more 
(as Pyrus into Pyrus, Malus, Cydonia) or whether 
two or more genera are combined into one (as Azalea 
included in Rhododendron) is not a question of rules 
or codes. Regulations provide the procedure when 
segregations or combinations are to be made. Such 
changes depend on the judgment of the worker. 

Similar remarks may be made in reference to spe- 
cies. Thus Regel described the honeysuckle Lonicera 
Alberti from Turkestan; Rehder thinks it is not spe- 
cifically distinct from spinosa and makes it Lonicera 
spinosa var. Alberti. "The Swiss botanist, the first 
DeCandolle, called kohlrabi Brassica oleracea var. 
caulo-rapa, the Italian Pasquale thought it a good 
distinct species and named it Brassica caulorapa. All 
these authors were within their rights. 

What constitutes a species is again to be judged or 
decided by the person, as we have learned. No one 
single mark or feature determines the point. Usually 
the systematist relies on a combination of differences; 
one character, as shape of seed-pod, must be found to 
be associated or correlated with other characters (per- 
haps of flowers or leaves or habit) before he is ready 
to describe the plant as a separate species. The tend- 
ency is to consider the plant as a whole before deciding 
to call it new, in respect also to range, habitat, and 
field characters. More characters are available than 
a few years ago by which to check up on specific dif- 
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ferences. Recently aid is provided in the chromo- 
somes, which are bodies in the nucleus recognized at 
time of cell-division, revealed under microscope tech- 
nique. The number of chromosomes is usually con- 
stant in each pure species, as far as investigations have 
proceeded. This evidence is welcomed by system- 
atists, but to base species on chromosome character 
alone would not be convincing. Of course we must 
ever be ready for any new concept of species or 
genus resulting from study. At present, the work in 
cytology (the ology of cells) is making great headway. 


Two general schools of thought are in evidence in 
respect to natural limits of genera, some students pre- 
ferring to keep related groups together in large genera 
and others to segregate them under special generic 
names. Whether the currants and gooseberries shall 
be kept together in the single genus Ribes, as has been 
the prevailing custom until contemporaneous time, or 
divided into Ribes (the currants) and Grossularia 
(the gooseberries) rests on the choice of the investi- 
gator which again is largely determined by the theory 
or concept of a genus. The privilege of dividing or 
uniting cannot be denied. Plantsmen are likely to ask 
why agreement cannot be reached on such questions: 
yes, when we agree on politics, art, economics, re- 
ligion, and all else; but the larger compensation con- 
siders it to be undesirable that all persons shall be of 
one mind. Yet, nevertheless, when certain systematic 
questions have run their course, our successors may 
find themselves concurring in certain opinions of sec- 
ondary importance that today are troublesome. 

When old species-names attach themselves to a 
novel genus-name, what is called a “new combination” 
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results. If, for example, the native grapes are con- 
sidered to be of two natural genera, Vitis proper, and 
Muscadinia comprising the muscadines, then rotundi- 
folia (to which the Scuppernong belongs) leaves 
Vitis and makes a new combination as Muscadinia 
rotundifolia. The shifting of names from genus to 
genus, or from species to variety and variety to spe- 
cies, as may follow with different personalities and 
closer study, results in many novel combinations. 
The nomenclature expresses the facts in nature as the 
particular author interprets them. 


To avoid disadvantageous changes in nomenclature 
of genera by the strict application of the principle of 
priority, the International Rules provide a list of 
generic names that must be retained in all cases. The 
retained or conserved names are by preference those 
that have come into general use in the fifty years fol- 
lowing their publication or which have been used in 
monographs and similar works up to the year 1890. 
A long list of such nomina conservanda was appended 
to the International Rules enacted in 1905, and a 
smaller list was added as a result of the Congress of 
1910. 

It is in the nomina conservanda that probably the 
greatest differences in practice occur between the In- 
ternational Rules and the American Code so far as 
horticultural nomenclature is concerned. Thus, Zin- 
nia is a retained name (nomen conservandum), Lin- 
neus, 1759, as against Crassina, Scepin, 1758; Carya 
as against Hicoria; Ardisia as against Icacorea; Shep- 
herdia as against Lepargyrea; Desmodium as against 
Meibomia; Dicentra against Capnoides; Smilacina 
rather than Vagnera; and many more. 
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Not every nomen conservandum turns out, on in- 
vestigation, to be an exact equivalent of the nomen 
rejiciendum Or rejected name. A case in point 18 the 
palm name Chamedorea, Willdenow 1806, as against 
the rejected name Nunnezharia, Ruiz & Pavon, 1794. 
The Willdenovian genus is founded on a Venezuelan 
palm, the Ruiz-Pavonian on a Peruvian palm. If 
further studies should disclose marked differences be- 
tween the two groups, so much so as to constitute dis- 
tinct genera in the opinion of acompetent investigator, 
‘t would be allowable to retain Nunnezharia for the 
genus of Peru but it is estopped from displacing 
Chamedorea. 


Another series in which strict application of the 
priority rule is halted by the International Rules but 
not by the American Code 1s when two identical 
names come together to forma binomial. Catalpa isan 
‘Illustration. To Linneus this tree was Bignonia 
Catalpa, thereby preserving the American Indian 
name. In 1771 Scopoli separated the catalpas from 
the bignonias as another genus, and when Thomas 
Walter published his Flora Caroliniana in 1788 he 
made the common American species Catalpa big- 
nonioides (bignonia-like). Under the strict rule of 
priority the earliest specific name follows the plant 
‘nto whatever genus it may go and the tree becomes, in 
that case, Catalpa Catalpa. The International Rules 
prohibit such duplication of names, and under that 
procedure the name of the tree is Catalpa bignont- 
cides. Subsequently John A. Warder recognized 
another catalpa in the eastern United States, Catalpa 


speciosa. 
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Similar case of duplicate names is Sassafras, which 
we shall soon meet again. This was Laurus Sassafras 
to Linnezus, perpetuating the vernacular name. Under 
the practice of the American Code the name of this 
tree automatically becomes Sassafras Sassafras if 
separated from Laurus in the genus Sassafras; under 
the International Rules another name must come up. 
Other examples are Malus Malus, apple, if taken out 
of the genus Pyrus; Citrullus Citrullus, watermelon; 
Lagenaria Lagenaria, white-flowered or sugar-trough 
gourd, if retained in the genus Lagenaria; Barbarea 
Barbarea, winter-cress; Vitis-Idea Vitis-['de@a, moun- 
tain cranberry, when separated from Vaccinium. 


Publication of a new species is in a scientific journal 
or proceedings or authoritative book or contribution 
available to the public. Communication of new names 
at a public meeting, or the placing of names in col- 
lections or gardens open to the public, or at exhibi- 
tions, do not constitute publication, as allowed by the 
regulations and accepted by botanists. The Inter- 
national Rules require that a diagnosis, at the time of 
original publication, shall be in Latin, that it may be 
equally understandable by competent persons in all 
lands; this article was reaffirmed at the Fifth Con- 
gress, 1930, in England. Latin to the systematist, as 
to many others, is a living language; it may be very 
different from the classical language, however, in 
its vocabulary. 

A hew name not associated with a diagnosis or de- 
scription is a nomen nudum (sometimes abbreviated 
as nom. nud.) or naked name, and has no standing; 
sometimes in lists the entry nomen indicates a name 
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only and therefore not tenable. Many names long 
more or less current in lists and catalogues and 
journals must be discarded for this reason; in that 
case, the next name in succession of date, regularly 
published and not otherwise disbarred, must be 
adopted. 

Sassafras was named Laurus variifolia by Salisbury 
in 1796, and this name has been brought over into 
Sassafras as S. varitfolium (the Linnean specific 
name Sassafras making a tautological binomial) ; but 
Salisbury’s name isa nomen nudum and therefore does 
not count. The later name Sassafras officinale, 1831, 
is the next name in order, not barred by the Inter- 
national Rules. Pineapple was named Bromelia 
comosa by one of Linneus’ students in 1754 and the 
adjective has been brought into the present genus 
Ananas, but the nom is a nomen nudum and the much 
later name Ananas sativus of Schultes, 1830, is 
current. 

Many floating nomina nuda are in horticultural 
literature. They originate as names on exhibition 
specimens, in reports of meetings, in trade lists, and 
become current; but as they have never been published 
they cannot be identified as of a given date. Thus the 
plant known in the United States as Boston ivy and in 
England as Japanese ivy was long called Ampelopsis 
Veitchi,; but that is an unpublished trade binomial, 
and must become a synonym of 4. tricuspidata even 
though we know in fact what plant was intended. The 
synonym is recorded as 4. Veitchit, Hort., that is, of 
horticulturists or gardens. The old genus Ampelopsis 
was not homogeneous, and it has now been divided, 
as we define the categories more exactly; Boston ivy 
becomes Parthenocissus tricuspidata. 
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Repeatedly has it been said or indicated in this 
writing that names of species and botanical varieties 
once regularly published cannot be changed, not even 
by the authors of them. In the language of the Rules 
no one is authorized to reject, change or modify a Ranie 
because it is badly chosen, or disagreeable, or another 
is preferable or better known. Of course the name 
may not be adopted by subsequent writers, but its dis- 
missal would be on other grounds and its form would 
not be changed. 

Moreover, the original spelling of a name must be 
retained, except in cases of manifest typographical 
error. One may not correct them because they are 
etymologically incorrect; these names are technical 
terms. The case of Penstemon is in point. It is com- 
monly written Pentstemon, but the earliest post- 
Linnzan form is Penstemon, and this spelling may be 
favored. Linnzus described these plants, such as he 
knew, under Chelone. It is said that Penstemon is 
linguistically incorrect, inasmuch as the name means 
“five stamens” and Pent- must be the first element; 
so is Pentstemon inexact; the proper form in dtymol: 

ogy is Pentastemon, and this spelling has been re- 
vived in recent time. The simplest way is to follow 
rules in this case, and go back to the earliest form. 
Endless names would have to be changed if we tried 
to correct them all on the basis of linguistic form; and 
even then in many cases the doctors would not agree. 


One of the most troublesome of the nomenclature 
regulations in respect to horticultural practice is the 
so-called “homonym rule.” A species-homonym, in 
botanical usage, is an earlier use of the same nani 
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in the given genus. ‘Thus, we have had before us the 
case of Prunus glandulosa of Torrey, applied to the 
wild Texan peach; the name glandulosa is a duplicate 
-n Prunus of the earlier P. glandulosa of Thunberg 
and therefore cannot be employed in the genus as 
Torrey proposed. ‘Two species of the same genus 
cannot bear the same specific name” in the language 
of the Rules. 

Nevertheless, to avoid unnecessary changes the In- 
ternational Rules as first adopted provided that a 
name need not be rejected “because of the existence 
of an earlier homonym which 1s universally regarded 
as non-valid,” that is, dead and buried, improperly 
made or published, or otherwise out of use. The 
American Code, however, allows no exceptions: “A 
name is rejected when preoccupied (homonym),” and 
a specific homonym is defined as a name that has been 
published for another species under the same generic 
name. This provision has now been incorporated in 
the International Rules. 

The difficulty in the operation of this regulation in 
horticultural subjects is not alone the fact that many 
well-settled names may be upset because an older but 
perhaps unused name may be discovered to have been 
employed in the genus, but because new combinations 
may have to be made in names of any number of 
cultigens with the shift in species-names, thereby com- 
plicating citations and literature without appreciable 
gains. The perplexing case of the Douglas fir is an 
example. Cases of this kind lend weight to the horti- 
cultural demand that certain names, as of important 
plants, be accepted and standardized by agreement 
and thereafter not be subject to change. 

If the indication of the binomial is to be accurate 
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and complete, and in order to verify the date, it is 
necessary to quote the author who first published the 
name: Parthenocissus quinquefolia, Planch. (Vir- 
ginia creeper) means that the combination of these 
two words to represent a particular plant is on the 
authority of Planchon. The addition of the authority 
is a form of book-keeping. 

It was not always so. Linnzus did not cite author- 
ities for binomials; his references were to literature. 
So with Willdenow, his editor who extended Species 
Plantarum into many volumes as a fourth edition 
(Linneus made three). Thus Monarda fistulosa 
(common horse-balm of eastern North America) is 
not accredited to Linneus although named by him. 
As phytography (the description of plants) became 
more exact and the literature expanded, it was neces- 
sary to keep closer track. Authorities came to be 
quoted with every binomial in all technical or floristic 
work. 

This book-keeping has now gone a step farther. 
Virginia creeper, for example, was first described by 
Linneus as Hedera quinquefolia (five-leaved). To 
give clue to both events, the original publication and 
the transfer to another genus, it is now customary to 
write Parthenocissus quinquefolia (Linn.) Planch. 
The name in parentheses, in case of such double cita- 
tion, is the author of first or original publication. The 
International Rules allow such double citation: “the 
original author can be cited only in parenthesis”; 
the American Code is more mandatory: “the name 
of the original author should appear in parentheses.” 

This author-citation is of course essential in techni- 
cal floristic works and similar writings; but the gen- 
eral public, horticulturists, nature-lovers, should not 
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be asked to remember such citations although they 
ought to know what they signify when names are to 
be traced. The assumption that the authority is un- 
detachable has led to the pedantry of carrying it in 
popular writings, even to the extent of the double 
citation, where the additional element becomes cum- 
bersome, is of no significance to the reader, and may 
introduce a confusing distraction. It is necessary to 
endeavor to make binomials attractive in general 
writings, that their value may be more widely recog- 
nized; and this requires simplicity of presentation. 


The whole subject of botanical and horticultural 
nomenclature is therefore well in hand in inter- 
national organizations and in societies representing 
particular classes of plants. Standing committees of 
the International Botanical Congress carry the sub- 
ject in the interregnums. The present organization 
on nomenclature comprises an executive committee 
of seven members, editorial of four members, general 
committee representing sixty-one countries and cer- 
tain ex-officio members, eight special committees on 
the main subdivisions of the plant world. 

If any cultivator has had the patience to follow this 
book to the present point it is undoubtedly because he 
has hoped for at least a paragraph about horticultural 
nomenclature; and we now come to this subject. It is 
evident that cultivated plants cannot be separated from 
wild species in their nomenclature seeing that they 
were once wild and probably are still wild somewhere. 
Moreover, the nomenclature of a genus cannot be 
divided as between cultivated and feral subjects. For 
example, the great genus Astragalus, with several 
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hundred species in the northern hemisphere and many 
of them ornamental, is barely represented in cultiva- 
tion; naturally there could not be a separate system 
of naming for these fortunate few. Again, rules of 
nomenclature must regularize the naming of new 
species as they are discovered, many of which are 
sooner or later brought into cultivation; and the names 
of all species, old and new, must follow the regulations. 

There are horticultural varieties of species, how- 
ever, and hybrids, that may not be covered by the 
regular rules for binomials. Both the International 
Rules and the American Code provide for the naming 
of hybrids, and the former carry a general statement 
on the names of “forms and half-breeds,” 

The Second International Botanical Congress was 
held in Brussels, Belgium, in 1910. At that time a 
subsection considered the subject of horticultural 
nomenclature, representing the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England and other similar bodies. A set 
of Rules of Horticultural Nomenclature was adopted 
by the Congress, consisting of sixteen articles. Article 
I provides that horticultural nomenclature is based 
on the rules of botanical nomenclature adopted by the 
Vienna Congress of 1905 “so far as they apply to names 
of species and groups of a higher order,” but the Con- 
gress adopted modifications and additions for horti- 
cultural varieties, and hybrids of cultivated plants. 
Omitting the regulations on hybrids, the following 
declarations may be briefly noted: In naming horti- 
cultural varieties the complete name of the species to 
which they belong should be given; Latin should not 
be employed in names unless the character of the 
plant is expressed in such name, as nanus, fastigtatus, 
and the use of Latin proper names is proscribed; 
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names of horticultural varieties must be printed in 


Roman letters. When vernacular names are trans- 
ferred to other languages they must not be translated. 
Varietal names should be a single word and not more 
than three words. Publication of a description of a 
variety in a dated catalogue is valid, but the mention 
of a variety without description in a catalogue, or in 
the report of an exhibition, is not valid publication 
even if a figure is given. It is desirable that descrip- 
tions of new varieties published in horticultural cata- 
logues should also be published in periodical horti- 
cultural papers. In order to be valid, the description 
of a new variety or of anew hybrid must be drawn up 
either in German, English, French, Italian, or Latin. 

Horticultural nomenclature on an allied basis is 
now in the hands of a permanent committee appointed 
by the last two International Horticultural Con- 
gresses. This committee will pass on scientific botani- 
cal names and also on the vernacular names of horti- 
cultural varieties. A preliminary list of adopted 
generic names has been issued. The report of the 
Ninth International Horticultural Congress, held in 
England in 1930, has been published by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

In North America important rules of horticultural 
nomenclature have been adopted by organizations for 
the particular class of plants in which they are in- 
terested. Prominent codes of long standing are those 
of the American Pomological Society for fruits, and 
of the Committee on Nomenclature of the Association 
of American Colleges and Experiment Stations for 
kitchen-garden vegetables. Agencies for registration 
of varieties also provide for protecting the name 
although perhaps not for constituting it. 
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Most important part of the rules adopted at Brussels 
in 1910 is in the first article, specifying that in naming 
horticultural varieties the complete name of the 
species to which they belong should be given, This 
implies discrimination between species and varieties, 
an attitude none too common, but unless one has this 
primary knowledge the subject of nomenclature can- 
not be understood. It is common Practice to omit the 
specific name altogether and to place the varietal name 
directly against the generic name. Before me is a 
catalogue listing Prunus grandiflora. There is no 
such plant as that. It is, I suppose, a form of one of 
the recognized species of Prunus. Here are species 
and Latin-named varieties of azaleas all listed as of 
equal rank, with no information to the reader as to 
natural relationships. Such cases may not be the 
fault of the nurseryman who propagates and sells the 
stock ; he in turn takes the plants with the names under 
which they come to him; but somewhere along the line 
names have been loosely or inaccurately made or 
applied, very likely at or near the point or origin. 

Horticulturists complain of the difficulties in 
botanical nomenclature: very well; here is one of the 
reasons for the confusions. As long as this practice is 
continued of treating varieties as if they were species 
there is no use in asking for a stabilized nomenclature. 
This problem of the proper usage in Latin-named 
cultivated varieties should receive careful considera- 
tion by competent horticultural societies. These 
varieties may be much more important to the grower 
than the type of the species itself, but nomenclature 
should not be confused by them. 

Let it be explained, however, that there are mar- 
ginal cases in which the omission of the specific name 
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is allowable; they are those in which there has been 
variable botanical practice. Thus the beautiful florist 
orchid Cattleya gigas was regularly described as a 
species by Linden and André in 1873; others have re- 
ferred it to C. /abiata as one of the variants of a poly- 
morphous species, along with C. Warscewiczti, C, 
Luddemanniana and others. Other authorities prefer 
to keep Warscewiczii distinct as a species and to refer 
gigas to it as a variety. Orchid growers retain the 
original name C. gigas, for which they have perhaps 
ample authority even though the plant may have the 
characteristics of a variety rather than sufficient marks 
to constitute a species. Such cases are few enough to 
be exceptional, and they are defended in the fact that 
they follow a recorded procedure so that confusion 
does not result. 

Another class of horticultural cases may be de- 
scribed. These examples are properly part of the dis- 
cussion of identification in the preceding chapter, but 
they are brought up here to show that rules of no- 
menclature may give us no help. I am fond of pinks. 
From seeds and roots I have grown Dianthus caucasi- 
cus, D. cruentus, D. erythrocoleus, D. graniticus, D. 
procumbens, D. Sternbergii, D. strictus, all of which 
turned out to be maiden pink, Dianthus deltoides. I 
like the maiden pink and was glad to have the testi- 
mony of so many names. 

Nowithappens that all these Dianthus names repre- 
sent supposed separate species; then howe Maiden 
pink is a hardy persistent creeper; very likely patches 
of pinks of several species were grown in nurseries 
side by side; one by one they died out, except the 
maiden and this one covered the territory: the stake 
labels remained. I have had similar experience with 
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Thymus, Veronica, Campanula, Sedum. I have 
recommended to plantsmen that they do not grow their 
stock plants of the same genus together or side by side. 


Horticulturists are prone to over-estimate the im- 
portance or at least the terrors of the nomenclature 
question, or to expect too much from rules and codes. 
Many of our most difficult problems with the names 
of plants are not clarified by regulations, as we have 
learned in the preceding chapter. Let us consider 
other cases, lest we forget. 

In all the great groups of cultivated plants we are 
troubled by the multitude of names of horticultural 
varieties. There are thousands and hundreds of 
varieties of apples and peaches and pears, of potatoes, 
onions, of dahlias, sweet peas, chrysanthemums, 
strawberries. Many of the names are duplicates; 
that is, the same or essentially identical variety may 
receive two or more names, perhaps a dozen. It is 
desirable to eliminate these duplications and reduce 
the names in authoritative lists. It is by investigation 
that these duplications are discovered, sometimes by 
extended tests in trial-grounds. With the accumula- 
tion of evidence, the duplicate names may be dis- 
carded; rules may be required to facilitate the edit- 
ing of names, but the problem is identification. 

In every new edition of a book dealing with the 
flora of a region or with a group of plants, certain 
changes in names appear. Mostly these changes are 
results of new evidences on the identity of the plants. 
I may cite an example that has recently been in the 

horticultural press. It is the case of the so-called 
“Chinese evergreen” or “Chinese water plant” in- 
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troduced obscurely within recent years and now em- 
ployed as an indestructible window-plant. It had 
not bloomed for some time after introduction, and 
although plainly an aroid, its genus was not recog- 
nized. It was entered in Hortus as Aglaonema 
simplex. Now the plant has bloomed in different 
places and it is determined that the species 1s 
Aglaonema modestum. This is not a problem in 
nomenclature or a question of rules. Both 4. simplex 
and 4. modestum are approved names for two species 
in Malaya, but, so far as we know, only A. modestum 
is grown in this country; it is a case of ee 
tion, to be corrected in a forthcoming edition. Suc 
cases are frequently arising in all classes of plants. 
Were it not so, the situation would be evidence that 
we are not alert. 

Demanding an invariable nomenclature in plants, 
we may yet habitually accept the opposite in other 
fields or subjects. The nomenclature of human beings 
is particularly troublesome, with the change of 
names by marriage and remarriage, by pen-names 
and stage-names, combinations of paternal and 
maternal surnames, emphasis of middle names, by the 
bestowal of titled ranks, and the varying practices 
with different peoples; yet we make no complaint. 
The nomenclature as well as the terminology of all 
the sciences, as well as of arts and industries, has 
changed and extended radically within the span of 
the older of us. It must be a very good world in 
which so much novelty constantly appears. 


Even with all the congresses, rules and committees 
the names of plants cannot be finished. They may be 
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regularized. Many of the changes in names lie be- 
yond all rules and codes of nomenclature. Linneus 
founded the genus Pyrus for the pear, apple, quince 
and other pomes. Philip Miller separated the apples 
in the genus Malus, a segregation long disregarded 
but now accepted by many students. Names follow 
these separations. In the one case the native eastern 
crab-apple is Pyrus coronaria; in the other it is Malus 
coronaria. It isa difference of opinion as to what con- 
stitutes a genus in a particular case; this opinion rests 
on study of the plants not on study of rules. No one or 
no body can or should attempt to control such opinions, 
founded on research. These are biological problems, 
and scientific findings must have free interpretation. 

When I began the study of plants, there were two 
species of Antennaria, interesting little everlastings 
of the fields now sometimes colonized as ground- 
cover, A. margaritacea and A. plantaginifolia. Soon 
the former was placed in Anaphalis, where it ought 
to be. Now about a dozen species of true Antennarias 
are known in the same territory. We have learned 
much since then, we have explored the country; we 
have become more exact in field work as in everything 
else. All these Antennarias must have names, and rules 
cannot prevent it. New knowledge must be recorded. 

Field work is more extensive, more thorough, more 
critical, and therefore more useful and delightful, than 
ever before. We are seeing things long overlooked. 
We re-define species supposed to be well understood. 
We are more and more convinced that we understand 
nothing in the sense of finality. Our successors will 
disagree with many of our findings; we wish them 
well. The world, we have found, is very young so far 
as our knowledge of it is concerned, 
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These field studies are biological problems of the 


highest interest and importance. In them are physiog- 
raphy, ecology, and many things we cannot name. 
Every group of plants needs re-study at least every 
twenty-five years. What we now know about the haw- 
thorns, wild blackberries, panic-grasses, dogbanes, 
pondweeds, irises, bears little resemblance to what we 
thought we knew twenty-five years ago. 

Nature has no strait-jackets. Plants are plastic. 
They vary, often for reasons we do not know. We 
could not have a stable invariable nomenclature even 
for buttons unless for all time we could control the 
materials from which they are made, the machines 
that make them, the persons who want them. Those 
who look for a changeless nomenclature should change 
their notions quickly to avoid disappointment. 

The reader should now be prepared, if he is still 
awake, to be told that systematists are not jugglers of 
names. They are as much entitled to their findings as 
are chemists, physicists, economists, archeologists, or 
philosophers. The names follow investigation. They 
follow under regular rules of procedure, but the 
necessity of them precedes the rules. 

This does not mean that the binomials are confused. 
It is impossible to have general confusion when the 
work proceeds under regulation and all the steps and 
processes are recorded. Some cases are intricate and 
complex, and there may be difference of opinion on 
the application of even the most precise rules, in 
harmonizing the historical complications of centuries 
and in making contact with very variable elements in 
nature. The application of any workable rules of 
nomenclature is technical and can be fully under- 
stood only by years of experience. This means that the 
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application must be left to competent persons. The 
regulations provide an interesting system, with which 
it is a pleasure to work. 

It is desirable, naturally, to have botanical names 
as uniform and understandable as possible; that is 
what rules and codes attempt to accomplish. Probably 
the regulatory changes will not be as great in the 
coming years as in the last twenty-five. To put into 
effect the systems adopted in 1904 and 1905 necessarily 
required many rapid changes in the interest of ulti- 
mate harmony. Changes due to biological study will 
necessarily continue, to record discoveries and prog- 
ress. [here should be no fear of change: it is stimu- 
lating. 

If we do not acquire uniformity, we nevertheless 
arrive at orderliness in nomenclature, with recog- 
nized and recorded practices; perhaps this is as far 
as we should expect to go. Nomenclature is not a 
subject separate by itself, but a concommitant of the 
study of plants. 

While binomials should follow regularly accepted 
authoritative procedure, it is nevertheless legitimate 
for any responsible body of persons to adopt a set of 
such nomials to be employed for trade purposes for a 
specified period. This is standardization rather than 
nomenclature. 


Zealous growing of plants requires knowledge of 
them; also knowledge of weather, soils, seeds, manual 
practices, fertilizers, diseases, pests. It is satisfaction 
in itself to acquire this education by study and ex- 
perience. [t is good to be up-to-date. The horticul- 
turist should also wish to understand names. It is 
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not difficult to acquire a sufficient practical and read- 
ing knowledge to make the subject interesting. This 
is the way to overcome fear of them; they will always 
be present. Forms of life begin to arrange themselves. 
Thereby garden and field assume fresh significance. 
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A FEW more examples of how plants get their names 
may be presented, as a matter of interest to the horti- 
culturist. The binomial of every cultivated plant is in 
itself a history. 

To the plant-grower busy with his operations, in- 
tent on the care of beautiful plants under glass, in- 
terested in the great fields of nursery stock grown to 
perfection of uniformity, to the plant merchant in the 
market, the superintendent of parks and estates, to 
the home gardener concerned in making the most of 
a small area, to the fruit-grower, florist, all the dis- 
cussion in this book may seem to be foreign, trouble- 
some and tiresome, of no relation to living things. 
What to him is a musty old tome in cryptic Latin, or 
a set of rules about names, or complicated puzzles, or 
dead plants secreted in cabinets? 

So be it: let us consider further cases. But in ad- 
vance it may be noted that the naming of horticultural 
plants is only a very small part of the nomenclature 
problem. Probably less than one per cent of the known 
plants in the world are in cultivation at any moment 
outside botanic gardens, and a relatively small number 
is domesticated. The main subsistence plants of the 
world are probably not more than about one hundred 
species. We have really made limited use of the 
possibilities of the vegetable world. 

Moreover, changes so troublesome to us in 1932 
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will not bother those of 1950 or later because they 
will have been accepted; our successors may have 
other difficulties, worse than names. 


Potato has been Solanum tuberosum from the first, 
1753. Linneus cites Solanum tuberosum esculentum 
of Caspar Bauhin, who in his Prodromus of 1620 gives 
an extended account of the plant, and a picture; the 
engraving is reproduced overleaf. There are further 
citations in Hortus Cliffortianus to which Linnezus 
refers; one of them is to Robert Morison, Plantarum 
Historia Universalis Oxoniensis, in the third volume 
published at Oxford in 1699 after the author’s death. 
Morison’s picture of Solanum tuberosum esculentum 
is reproduced on page 87; resemblance will be noted 
to the habit sketch from Bauhin. In his own character- 
ization of the plant in Species Plantarum, Linneus 
makes no mention of tuber-bearing; and probably the 
utility was not then great if one may judge by the 
curious tubers shown in the pictures; he was not dis- 
cussing the uses of the plant. He gives the nativity as 
Peru; long before this time, 1613, Besler had described 
the plant as Papas Peruanorum. 

The aboriginal word variously rendered papas, 
batata, batatas, and adopted into modern languages, 
appears twice also in binomials of tuberiferous plants. 
Once by Linneus it is used as Convolvulus Batatas, 
supposed to be native in India. Probably Linnzus did 
not know the flowers. Later by Poiret it was placed 
in the Linnwan genus Ipomeea as I. Batatas, as we 
know it today; in the vernacular it is sweet potato. 
In 1854 Decaisne described a yam as Dioscorea 
Batatas, a Chinese twiner producing large under- 
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ground tubers, in the North known only as an orna- of long-domesticated plants we Se aa of 
mental under the name cinnamon-vine. the Russians, Juzepczuk and Bukasov, » In 


19.,Sotanum tuberofiure 
Solanum tubcrofumefculencum. efcu lentum,C BP Papas 
PeruanEyst. 


Vide pag. SJ y) VS 
SANS: 


Caspar Bauhin’s potato. 1620, the year the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock. 


This history is simple enough, but the difficulties a o> ; a 
with the nomenclature of common potato are just neg ch ov rai oe er ee 
beginning and from a different direction: is the scription is the reference to C. B. P. (Caspar 
j 3 Bauhin’s Pinax) and to the Papas Peruanorum of 
potato one species or several? We are more and more | Hortus Eystettensis. 


in doubt as to the identity of even the potato, and the 
problem is now being studied from the point of 
view of genetics and plant pathology as well as 
geographic distribution in the wild. Explorers have 


separating Solanum tuberosum into the following 
species as a result of chromosome studies: 


recently been in the field in tropics to discover Solanum tenuifilamentum 
original forms of tuber-bearing solanums. Solanum Juzepczuku 
As indication of departures in the understanding Solanum stenotomum 
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Solanum phureja 
Solanum ahanhuiri 
Solanum goniocalyx 
Solanum Rybinii 


Most of the ancient staple crop-plants have a simple 
nomenclatorial history inasmuch as they were named 
by Linneus and there has been relatively little in- 
quisitiveness about them until recent time: examples 
are rice, wheat, oats, rye, maize, banana, cabbage, 
lettuce, alfalfa, date, coconut, wine grape, pea, onion, 
pear. Recently, however, under the closer study of 
variation, distribution, and heredity doubt is begin- 
ning to be expressed as to whether some of the staple 
crops are really one species, whether the accustomed 
name may represent only one original kind. Is 
Triticum @stivum (vulgare), wheat, one species, or 
is it thirteen as Vavilov and his associates recently 
suggest on the basis of genetic studies? If the latter, 
then of course the binomials are multiplied. The 
nomenclature of many of the anciently cultivated 
plants is likely to be upset on biological grounds; this 
introduces a new complication. Indeed, it is from 
this direction that we are to look for some of the 
greatest upsets in nomenclature. 

Some of the groups of cultivated plants have been 
so much hybridized that the current kinds can hardly 
be referred to regular original species. Thus Voss 
proposed the name Begonia tuberhybrida for the con- 
fused and crossed tuberous begonias, and comparable 
names in other groups. The prevailing gladioli (this 
word is preferably gladi-olus, gladi-oli) are so mixed 
that I have felt obliged to propose the name Gladiolus 
hortulanus for them. In cannas I have thought it 
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necessary to make two names, Canna generalis for the 
common flowering kinds and C. orchtodes for the 
orchid-flowered group. Such class binomials are com- 
parable with Pyrus Malus for the apple (which may 
comprise few or several original stems), Triticum 
estivum for the wheats, Cucurbita Melo for the 
melons, Pyrus Lecontet of Rehder for the Le Conte- 
Kieffer class of pears, Ceanothus Veitchianus of 
Hooker for a race of garden hybrids, and any number 
more. 

It is not generally realized that the botany of the 
main cultivated plants is little understood, or that 
more critical study may make considerable changes in 
the names applied to them. If we do not know what 
sugar-cane is, we may have novelty in names when we 
find out. 


Many of the ancient domesticated plants are 
cultigens,—known only in cultivation, not yet recog- 
nized anywhere as native or indigenous. The common 
garden and field bean, Phaseolus vulgaris, is an ex- 
ample; also Indian corn, banana, oats, rye, sweet 
potato, date. We are not certain of the native place of 
the coconut. Another example is the florist chrys- 
anthemum, and we may pause a moment with its name 
inasmuch as names suggest natural histories. 

The garden and greenhouse chrysanthemum is a 
relatively recent plant in the western world, having 
been introduced to Europe from the Orient in the 
latter part of century before last; it was figured in 
Botanical Magazine, England, in 1796, a purple 
flower much like the strain of hardy border chrys- 
anthemum of the present day. It is to be noted that 
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the plant had been ameliorated by long cultivation 
when discovered in the seaports of China and Japan 
by Europeans. It is probably of ancient domestica- 
tion in the Orient. 

An undeveloped Asian chrysanthemum was known 
to the herbalists, and it was named Chrysanthemum 
indicum by Linneus, although not native of India as 
we understand that geographic term today. For the 
most part, at least until recent years, the florist chrys- 
anthemum has been known as C. indicum. Much has 
been written on its history and origin, gleaned from 
many printed references. When looking for the wild 
chrysanthemum back in China some years ago I be- 
came convinced that we do not know enough about 
the native species of that part of the world to enable 
us to make positive statements on origins; it is a 
biological rather than historical problem. “It is my 
conviction,” I wrote at the time, “that we should not 
speculate further on this subject until the wild forms 
in China are well collected, over a wide range, and 
are assembled for study.” 

Before that time, in 1914, I had proposed a class- 
or species-name for the cultivated plant, Chrysan- 
themum hortorum, as we have a collective binomial 
(Prunus domestica) for the common orchard plum, 
also a cultigen, and likewise Citrus sinensis for the 
cultivated sweet orange. Two earlier names had been 
applied to the oriental chrysanthemums, C. mor- 
tfolium (morus- or mulberry-leaved), 1792, and C. 
sinense, 1823; these were supposed to represent the 
wild or native form of chrysanthemum and to be, 
therefore, synonyms of C. indicum or else mortfolium 
a separate native species and one of the parents (with 
indicum) of the modern garden races; but on review- 
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ing the circumstances of publication it was discovered 
that they also are names founded on the introduced 
cultivated chrysanthemum and not on an indigenous 
species. Therefore, the first cultigen name stands, and 
Chrysanthemum morifolium of Ramatuelle is the 
tenable name for the domestic group, as far as we yet 
know, with C. sinense of Sabine and C. hortorum of 
Bailey as synonyms. : 

The name C. indicum stands separately, by itself, 
for a wild oriental chrysanthemum. This situation I 
explained in print about ten years ago. When we have 
finally uncovered the botanical origin of the florist 
chrysanthemum we may give it the name of the proto- 
type (if the name is an old one), or if the cultigen 
proves to be the result of amalgamation of two or more 
species, the name morifolium will probably still hold. 
Meanwhile, we shall continue to grow chrysan- 
themums. 


Good examples of name changing due to confusion 
are the pomological blackberries. These fruits have 
come into cultivation from native wild berries within 
a century before our eyes, and yet until recently we 
have not been able to refer the kinds to their species 
with any degree of certainty, and even now we are not 
positive of any number of them. The pomological 
varieties have been given names, to be sure, as Lawton, 
Kittatinny, Snyder, Taylor, Lucretia, but what species 
they came from is another matter. 

The difficulty in this case is twofold: no records 
were made of the varieties in the beginning, in the 
way of herbarium specimens; knowledge of the wild 
blackberries has Jain in utter confusion. Many of the 
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major groups of native plants have been singularly 


confused, but probably the blackberries are the worst. 
Comparable case is Crategus or hawthorns, which 
we have already had before us, and there are any 
number more, as Rosa, Viola, Agrimonia, Brassica, 
Amelanchier, and others mentioned on preceding 
pages. When one of the familiar groups is worked 
over with additional material and extensive field ex- 
perience and new binomials are introduced, those 
who know nothing about it are shocked; yet if the 
chemists discover new elements or the astronomers new 
stars or the physicists new explanations they are ap- 
plauded. I remember how certain persons were dis- 
turbed when Coulter and Rose, more than forty 
years ago, presumed to describe new species of um- 
bellifers and to change generic names, and thereby 
upset the orderly arrangements we had known; yet 
they did not invent those plants out of mischief but 
found them in nature and it was not their fault. 

We are beginning to find order in the native black- 
berries and we know that there are many more species 
than had been supposed. Rubus (blackberries and 
raspberries) is one of the big genera of the North 
American flora, comparable in respect of size 
with Carex, Panicum, Aster, Solidago, Eleocharis, 
Artemisia, Quercus, Ranunculus; the fact that we 
have not known it does not change the situation. Still 
in existence are a good number of important botanical 
specimens of pomological varieties, forty or more 
years old, to give us a clue to the actual origins when 
we are competent to discuss them. This will make no 
difference in the value of the present cultivated 
varieties but it will give us information, make us aware 
of our natural resources, and it should enable us to 
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plan future breeding with some hope of success. 


Roses are naturally confused in botanical nomencla- 
ture because the usual cultivated ones are so much 
hybridized. Often it is difficult to make out the 
original species. Horticulturists have classified the 
kinds into groups without particular reference to the 
species involved in them, as Teas, Hybrid Teas, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Noisettes, Ramblers, Bourbons, 
Sweetbriars. Rosa isa difficult genus in nature because 
variable and widely distributed. 

It would not profit us to endeavor to reconstruct the 
origin of roses in a writing like the present: we need an 
authoritative attractively written book on that subject, 
in new phraseology, wrought not from the ordinary 
point of view of history but from that of botanical de- 
velopment; such a book would do much to clarify our 
ideas about roses. 

As in Gladiolus and Canna, collective binomials 
have been developed to designate main floricultural 
groups: Rosa borboniana, the bourbon roses, includ- 
ing the hybrid perpetual class; R. dilecta, the hybrid 
teas to which American Beauty belongs; R. Nozsettz- 
ana, the noisettes; R. polyantha, the polyantha roses; 
R. damascena, damask roses; R. Bruanti, Bruant 
roses; R. Barbierana, Crimson ramblers; R. alba, 
attar roses; R. Penzanceana, the Penzance briar- 

roses. These names represent roses unknown in a 
natural or native state, being direct products of 
domestication or hybrids or mutants of long standing. 
Other roses, well recognized as parents of cultivated 
races and known also as wild species, are R. odorata, 
of China, tea rose; R. chinensis, also of China, China 
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or Bengal rose; R. multiflora, of Japan, multiflora 
roses, and the Chinese representative of it, very distinct 
as seen in the wild, R. cathayensis; R. gallica, Europe 
and western Asia, French rose; R. centifolia, Cau- 
casus, cabbage rose; R. Banksia, banksia roses; and 
a good number more. For the most part, roses are not 
known to cultivators in terms of Latin binomials, so 
that the nomenclature resolves itself into the stand- 
ardizing of vernacular names of horticultural vari- 
eties. 

“What’s in a name?” cries Juliet; “that which we 
call a rose by any other word would smell as sweet.” 
Yet Shakespeare might admit that a rose is not less 
sweet because we know its name. In this later day we 
wish to make sure that a rose is really a rose: the 
“bridal rose” of gardens in warm regions and of old 
greenhouses is a Rubus; I have eaten the raspberry- 
like fruits of the single-flowered form of it. 

Gloxinias are not gloxinias. How this comes about 
is quickly told. It is a good example of the way such 
things come to be. 

The genus Gloxinia begins with Charles Louis 
L’Heritier de Brutelle who lived from 1746 to 1800 
and who wrote notable systematic works. The genus 
was founded in 1784 on a Brazilian plant, which 
L’Heritier named Gloxinia maculata, the generic 
title being in compliment to Benjamin Peter Gloxin, 
physician and botanical writer of Colmar near Strass- 
burg. I have not seen this plant in cultivation in the 
United States, but it is in evidence in the American 
tropics. [tis an attractive perennial rhizomatous herb 
one foot and more tall but of spreading habit, with 
large thick heart-shaped ornamental leaves more or 
less tinged violet on the upper surface and of lighter 
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color underneath, the erect stalks bearing several or 
many pubescent deeply bell-shaped lilac flowers more 
than one inch long and accompanied by large leaf-like 
bracts. 

Early in the past century another plant was intro- 
duced from Brazil. It was named Gloxinia speciosa 
and also pictured by Conrad Loddiges and Sons in 
the Botanical Cabinet, 1817, with the statement that 
“this most splendid subject has lately been introduced 
from South America, a country richly abounding in 
the most beautiful productions, which unhappily 
have been till now mostly shut out of the civilized 
world. The time, however, seems approaching when 
these treasures will be freely diffused. If the oppres- 
sions which men exercised upon each other during the 
dark ages of ignorance and barbarity were once to 
cease, all would feel the advantages, and enjoy the 
comforts of amicable commerce; that source of such 
incalculable benefits to nations.” Now we have the 
commercial age, and still do we look for something 
better. 

This Gloxinia speciosa soon attracted attention, and 
it was shown in colored plates. The original strain 1s 
pictured with drooping flowers whereas the florists 
plant produced from it has erect or ascending flowers ; 
it would be interesting to trace the development of the 
present race of gloxinias step by step through a 
century, to disclose the art of breeding and to de- 
termine whether hybridity has entered into it, as has 
been said. The present gloxinia, in habit and foliage 
and bloom, is one of the choicest of pot plants. 

In 1825 in a French periodical Christian Godefroy 
Nees von Esenbeck of the University of Bonn estab- 
lished the genus Sinningia on a Brazilian plant in- 
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troduced by M. Heller, inspector of the Royal Garden 
of Wurzbourg, and cultivated in the University 
garden at Bonn; the plant was named Sinningia 
Helleri. Generic name is in compliment to William 
Sinning, gardener to the University of Bonn. 

In 1848 J. Decaisne founded the genus Ligeria in 
the great French horticultural journal, Revue Horti- 
cole, naming it in honor of Louis Liger, author of 
many works on agriculture and gardening. He 
brought Loddiges’ name Gloxinia speciosa into his 
new genus. 

When Joannes Hanstein of Berlin wrote the 
Gesneria family for Martius’ monumental Flora 
Brasiliensis, he retained the three genera and followed 
Decaisne in placing the Loddiges plant in Ligeria as 
L. speciosa. This account is dated on the title-page 
1857-1864. 

When a new study of the gesneriads was made for 
Bentham and Hooker’s Genera Plantarum, and pub- 
lished in 1873, Ligeria was merged with Sinningia as 
not being sufficiently distinct; and our plant later be- 
came Sinningia speciosa, where it now rests. 

These various events may be shown in a formal 
way as follows: 

Sinningia speciosa, Nicholson, Ill. Dict. Gard. iv, 


437 (1888). 

Gloxinia speciosa, Loddiges, Bot. Cab. i, 28 
(1817). 

Ligeria speciosa, Decaisne, Rev. Hort. ser. 3,4, 
464 (1848). 


Other events are in the records dealing with 
varieties and plants supposed to have contributed to 
hybridization, but they do not directly involve the 
name of the glasshouse gloxinia. 
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In the foregoing disposition of the case there is no 
guaranty, however. Any competent investigator, with 
more material before him, perhaps exacter methods, 
and a world range of attack, may arrive at other con- 
clusions on the limits of genera and species; and we 
have learned that names follow identification. 

Of Gloxinia there are about a half-dozen species 
native Mexico to Brazil and Peru. Apparently only 
G. maculata is much known in cultivation. Of Sin- 
ningia there are about twenty species, but only S. 
speciosa appears to be in general cultivation. Both 
genera yield subjects of high interest and ornamental 
value, and several of the species are in horticultural 
literature. Plants of this kind require careful glass- 
house handling and the skill of the trained gardener, 
and they are not in evidence in the present day of 
standardization, much to our loss. 

Before leaving L’Héritier we ought to know that 
it was he who broke up the Linnzan inharmonious 
genus Geranium, separating Pelargonium and 
Erodium. This was accomplished in his striking 
folio, Geranologia, published in Paris in 1787-8. 
The horticultural interest in geraniums was great in 
the early part of the past century, as witness the many 
early colored plates in the periodicals, the two-volume 
treatment by Henry C. Andrews, 1805, and the six- 
volume work of Robert Sweet, 1820-30, both pub- 
lished in London. A century passes; open on my table 
is the heavy technical volume by Knuth on the Ge- 
raniacee published in Leipzig in 1912. But even 
though the florist geraniums are pelargoniums, they 
are still known as geraniums, the old name persisting 
from the time of Linnzus and before, the same as 
Sinningia is still popularly known only as gloxinia. 
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Words are only sounds quickly emitted and then lost, 
yet do they persist century by century. 


Sometimes amaryllis is amaryllis, but more often it 
is not; and thereby hangs another tale. 

The amaryllis case, like that of the gloxinia, de- 
volves on the interpretation of genera. At first the 
genus Amaryllis was conceived broadly, in the days 
when geography was more or less indefinite and 
sources of cultivated plants were little understood. 
At present the genus is interpreted as consisting of a 
single species (with marked varieties and races) native 
in the coast region of Cape Province, South Africa, 
and the name of the species is Amaryllis Belladonna. 
Levyns, in the recent Guide to the Flora of the Cape 
Peninsula, states that it grows in “bushy places on the 
flats and lower slopes; flowering abundantly after a 
fire.” The blooming season is given as February to 
April. With me at Ithaca, New York, it blossoms in 
late summer and early autumn. It is a choice subject 
with its close umbel of shell-pink flowers, when no 
leaves are showing. 

To Linneus Amaryllis was a genus of nine species 
in the first edition of Species Plantarum in 1753, and 
of eleven species in the third edition, 1764. In both 
editions the Belladonna was ascribed to the Caribbean 
region, Barbados and Surinam. Philip Miller spoke 
of it as Mexican. There is an account of Amaryllis 
Belladonna in Botanical Magazine, 1804, in which it 
is stated that the plant came to England in 1712 from 
Portugal, but where native was yet doubtful, but “the 
channel through which the plant has been received 
makes it more than probable that it is a Brazil vege- 
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table.” A variety with pale flowers is said to have 
y p 


come from the Cape of Good Hope. It was long be- 
fore the nativity was cleared up. Even as late as 
Nicholson’s Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening, 
1888, it was given as West Indian, perpetuating the 
old garden tradition. 

The plant was correctly stated to be native of the 
Cape of Good Hope by William Herbert in his 
standard work on the Amaryllidacee in 1837; he wrote 
that it was naturalized in Madeira, “having been 
probably disseminated from gardens.” 

The plant we know as Belladonna lily (which is not 
a lily) or Amaryllis Belladonna, was apparently 
widely spread in cultivation before Linnezus wrote. 
The nativity of the plant was indefinitely stated or 
taken for granted, as with many other cultivated sub- 
jects. Linneus cites the Lilium rubrum of Merian 
under his Amaryllis Belladonna, and also a plate in 
Albertus Seba’s Thesaurus of 1734. There is a beauti- 
ful plate in Maria Sibilla Merian’s delightful work, 
published at Amsterdam in 1726, being a dissertation 
on the insects, worms, lizards, caterpillars, serpents, 
fishes, plants, flowers, fruits and other things of 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana) all in wonderful colored 
work; with the great book open on the table | am im- 
pressed with the joy the authoress must have experi- 
enced in days before there needed to be entomologists 
and herpetologists and botanists and ichthyologists 
and all the others and when nature presented itself asa 
single scene of life and everything was worth record- 
ing. Well; this splendid plate No. 22 that Linnzus 
cites as Lilium rubrum does not have that designation 
on it or in the text, of the copy before me; it is what we 
now know as a Hippeastrum, and apparently H. pu- 
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niccum (or equestre) as is attested by Botanical Mag- 
azine, 1804, in the cited account of Belladonna lily. 

This Botanical Magazine account throws an in- 
teresting sidelight on early geography notions. In 
speaking of Belladonna it adds: “The older Botanists 
call its country India, which with them may mean the 
East-Indies, South-America, or even some parts of 
Africa.” 

Western hemisphere plants of this relationship were 
separated by Herbert in a new genus, Hippeastrum; 
and it is to this name that the usual amaryllises of 
florists and of catalogues, the bulbs of which are com- 
mon in the markets, are to be referred. They have been 
much modified by cultivation and perhaps by crossing, 
but most of them are of the Hippeastrum Regine class 
although I see H. puniceum (equestre) in gardens in 
southern parts of the United States and in the Ameri- 
can tropics. It is not commonly known that the 
amaryllises of window-gardens and pots are a very 
different kind of plant from the real amaryllis. 

In saying that the true amaryllis is South African 
I am following customary botanical interpretation. 
Herbert states that Amaryllis Belladonna is the type 
of the genus, and since his time we have regarded the 
genus as monotypic and have applied the name to the 
South African plant. By what process he arrived at 
that conclusion I do not know. There is nothing in 
the Linnean account to singularize this species. 
Linneus refers to Hortus Cliffortianus, where are 
references to Hermann, who died in 1695 and wrote of 
“Lilium americanum, puniceo flore, bella donna 
dictum,” and to Plukenet, 1720, who had “Lilio 
Narcissus americanus, puniceo flore, Bella donna 
dictus.” In both these accounts the American source 
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is indicated as well as the reddish-purple (puniceus) 

nature of the flowers and the fact that the plant 
was called bella donna. These references, if they can 
be identified at all, are very likely what we now know 
as Hippeastrum puniceum, same as the plate in 
Merian also cited by Linneus. This puniceum name 
comes about inthis way: Amaryllis punicea, Lamarck 
(1783), which is supported by the picture in Her- 
mann’s Paradisus and in Merian, and which is 
Amaryllis equestris of Aiton (1789) and Hippeastrum 
equestre of Herbert (1821) and which Urban in 1903 
brought over as Hippeastrum puniceum to displace 
the name equestre on the basis of priority. There is 
no specimen of Amaryllis Belladonna in the Linnean 
herbarium to identify his plant. 

It is not my purpose in this writing to endeavor to 
determine the proper interpretation of Linneus’ 
Amaryllis Belladonna, but only to acquaint the reader 
with the kinds of problems that arise in so many of 
these old cases. 

The word amaryllis is of course a classical name of 
a shepherdess or country maiden, fancifully applied 
to these plants. Belladonna, “beautiful lady,” is an 
herbalist name, preserved by Linnzus in the binomial 
Amaryllis Belladonna. Just why it was given to this 
plant by Hermann, Plukenet and others I do not know 
but presumably in compliment to the handsome 
bloom. 

There is another Belladonna, a very different plant 
and of which there is record of the name. This is 
Atropa Belladonna, of the Nightshade family, also 
a Linnean species. The plant is powerfully poisonous, 
and well-known drugs are prepared from it. Symp- 
toms of belladonna poisoning are stated by the United 
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States Dispensatory to be the same as those of atropine 
poisoning of which it is said the most striking “is the 
peculiar delirium. In the earlier stages this manifests 
itself simply by profuse and somewhat incoherent 
talkativeness, but later there is complete obfuscation 
often with hallucinations, sometimes more or less 
maniacal in character.” The maniacal and lethal 
character are suggested in the identificational refer- 
ences quoted by Linneus: Bauhin, Solanum manta- 
cum multis, Clusius Solanum lethale. The name 
belladonna comes to the plant from the use of the red 
sap by women of Italy as a cosmetic. 


It is now a favorite notion in some quarters that 
“systematic botany” has reached its end. This re- 
veals delightful innocence of natural history. It is 
perhaps born in part of the present devotion to indoor 
laboratory work, furthered by the remarkable ad- 
vances in appliances and technique and the stimulat- 
ing discoveries. All that work is beyond praise. Yet 
the fields and hills are just outside, teeming with life, 
much of which is yet little known and all of which re- 
quires study in a new way. It is fashionable to dep- 
recate the making of new species: what, then, shall 
we do with them,—let them go undescribed and un- 
named? 

Systematic botany and zodlogy, like all other sub- 
jects, have quickly responded to the evolution point 
of view, and life histories acquire new significance. 
Many of our questions are to be answered, in the end, 
in the field. 

The kind of animals and plants must be distin- 
guished. This is a pre-requisite to the most significant 
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study in morphology, physiology, ecology, heredity, 
distribution. In fact, much of the biological work is 
inexpressible except in terms of species and varieties; 
and these categories are not cabinet conceptions. 
Systematics is today one of the freshest and most in- 
spiring of the biological groups. Every advance in 
physiology and genetics makes it more interesting and 
important. The monographing of groups in the con- 
temporary spirit is one of the new promising lines of 
research. More than that, natural history is not out- 
lived, although the outlook of the workers may have 
changed as it has in geology and psychology. Museum 
specimens are not mere dead property; they are the 
records and symbols of living things far and wide. 

The earth still has its charm. Plants will be sought 
and admired, scrutinized and named, to the end of 
man’s time. 

First requisite in natural history is to recognize the 
forms of life. This recognition must be afield, where 
the organisms live and multiply. Records must be 
kept. Forms of life are yet imperfectly known. The 
great laboratory is still out-of-doors; we have no 
reason to expect it will ever be otherwise. 

The chain of life comprises not alone organisms 
now living on the earth. It connects with the dead 
and fossil past. From first to last, beginning unto 
end, the chain is a continuous series, a connected 
problem. Throughout the vast extent, study of the 
kinds, taxonomy, nomenclature, systematic specula- 
tion, constitute a field of ever-increasing vitality and 
importance. 

Now is this writing finished; there follow only the 
lists of names, together with the necessary explana- 
tions. I hope it has left the reader with some feeling of 
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respect for the names by which plants are known, and 


some comprehension of the breadth of the subject and 
the problems that arise. 

The writing falls far short of its purpose if it does 
not also suggest great ranges of interest and need of 
investigation in the field of cultivated plants. With all 
the priceless researches, there still remains an unde- 
veloped domain of biological inquiry into the origins, 
identities, development and essential characteristics 
of the plants by which mankind has sustained and com- 
forted itself. The origins lead much farther back than 
recorded history, into archeology and even geology, 
and this field is yet little explored. 

In the meantime we need records. We have means 
and agencies for continuous record in any number of 
other fields, from postage stamps to Indian lore and 
relics, of birds and mammals and insects and fishes 
and plants of the field, of books independently of their 
values, of every kind of device new, old and discarded. 
Every artifact from excavations is saved. Yet we have 
no recognized and sufficient archives of cultivated 
plants. The plants themselves, competently preserved, 
together with memoranda attached to them and the 
special experience of them accumulating generation 
by generation, comprise the major and indispensable 
chronicle. What will other generations think of us, 
when they find it necessary to try to pick out origins 
and courses of amelioration, and positive evidences of 


introductions and novelties, from these our headlong 
dayse 
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BoTANICAL nomenclature is Latin. Thereby may it 
be understandable to all peoples in all languages. 

This nomenclature is a combination of nouns and 
adjectives. Verbs and other forms of speech are em- 
ployed in Latin descriptions, but not in the names. 

First name in the binomial is a substantive (noun), 
nominative case and singular number; second name 
is usually an adjective, modifying the substantive. 
Tree is a substantive; tall, low, young, old, beautiful, 
are adjectives suggesting the kind or quality of a par- 
ticular tree. 

All words are beautiful when properly used and cor- 
rectly pronounced and relieved of the vulgarisms of 
slang. So the binomials of plants and animals are 
beautiful if clearly enunciated and decently pro- 
nounced. ‘They constitute a luminous part of the 
language of horticulture, botany, and natural history. 

For the most part, these binomials are not difficult 
in speech. Of course practice is required to speak any 
vocabulary well, whether of art, engineering, archi- 
tecture, music, medicine, education or law; accurate 
clear language is the mark of sensitiveness and in- 
telligence. ae 

Use of these binomials is good training in precision 
of speech. They are dignified and maintain them- 
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selves above the mumbling and mixture of daily 
language. Thus a bookful of special words, such as 
Standardized Plant Names, has something of the ap- 


peal to certain persons that a score of music has 
to others. 


First must one comprehend the genus, as Acer, the 
maples, is a genus of many species, Rosa, Chrysan- 
themum, Magnolia, Prunus, Berberis, genera also of 
many species. A plant very distinct in essential char- 
acters from all other plants may constitute a genus 
by itself, as ginkgo, heather, amaryllis, coconut; 
monotypic genera are named binomially same a6 
the others, the cited cases being Ginkgo biloba, Cal- 
luna vulgaris, Amaryllis Belladonna, Cocos nucifera 
other binomials in the last two genera not belong- 
ing there. 

Latin is an inflected language, by which it is meant 
that a word changes form to express relations or dif- 
ferent genders. Thus, nouns ending in us when the 
subject of a sentence end in um when the object, al- 
though this grammatical change does not interest us in 
nomenclature. More tothe point in our problem is the 
fact that nouns have gender, and all nouns are mascu- 
line, feminine or neuter; gender in this case is not nec- 
essarily an attribution of sex but is rather a form of 
language. Adjectives do not have gender, but corre- 
spond with their nouns in this respect. Thus 
Ceanothus americanus is a masculine name, Cae 
fuga americana feminine, Narthecium americanum 
neuter. 

_Agreement for gender in the two members of the 
binomial does not always result in endings identical 
in both genus and species. Thus the adjective meaning 
white is albus, -a -um, masculine, feminine and neuter 
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respectively, while black is niger, -a,-um- Helleborus 
niger, Brassica nigra, Solanum nigrum, ruber (red) 
is a similar case. 

Comparable with niger and ruber in ending are 
certain -fer and -ger words meaning “bearing”: um- 
bellifer, masculine, umbellifera, feminine, umbel- 
liferum, neuter ; seliger, setigera, seligerum. It would 
not be allowable to terminate such words in us for 
masculine, although cases occur. Apparently more of 
this class of adjectives occur with feminine nouns 
than with others and they are entered in feminine 
form in the following lists although otherwise mascu- 
line terminations are given. 

The substantives (generic names) are classical 
Latin names, often originally derived from Greek, or 
words compounded of Latin or Greek, or of other 
origin and more or less Latinized in form: the point is 
that the names are sufficiently adopted into Latin to be 
declined and readily used in technical diagnoses. 
Often they commemorate persons, as Linnea, 
Bauhinia, Parkinsonia, Dodonea, Clusia, Besleria, 
Tournefortia, Milleria; frequently they are classical 
words with a general or even indefinite meaning that 
have been applied in botany to a particular group of 
plants or even toa different group from that originally 
intended ; these new applications in no way invalidate 
them as generic names. Celastrus was employed in 

Greek for some kind of evergreen, Ilex is Latin for 
a kind of oak, as also Asculus, Hypericum is of ob- 
scure classical signification, Lycium was applied to 
a Rhamnus. Probably more than one half the ge- 
neric names one commonly meets are of classical 
origin, meaning Greek and Latin. 
If an author is not obliged to retain the original 
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meaning of the word he adopts for a genus, neither is 
he obligated to accept its exact spelling. It is legiti- 
mate for Linnzus to write Buddleja, named in memory 
of Adam Buddle. Neither is an author obliged to 
spell a generic appellation in the same way as does 
the person for whom it was named. Thus Kennedia 
was named after Lewis Kennedy, British nurseryman 
but Ventenat who founded the genus preferred to 
write it in regular Latin form; Stewartia was named 
for John Stuart, Earl of Bute; Stillingia memorializes 
Dr. Stillingfleet. Botanists chose to modify the per- 
sonal name Euphorbus to Euphorbia. Generic names 
derived from persons are not primarily commemora- 
tive. Neither the horticulturist nor the botanist need 
give much attention to the literal significance of the 
gcenus-names except as a matter of interest or informa- 
tion: a name isa name for all that. 

So is a specific adjective a name for all that: but 
the literal meaning of the word becomes part of the 
background in the language of botany. It aids con- 
siderably to know that Betula lutea means yellow 
birch, B. lenta pliable or flexible birch, B. pumila 
dwarf birch, B. populifolia poplar-leaved birch, B 
papyrifera paper-bearing birch, although it may HOt 
serve useful purpose to use translations as English 
names ; nor is there any guaranty that the name is really 
applicable in a given case, as witness Duranta repens 
Wee or creeping) for an upright big shrub, with 
ae of the branches more or less lying on the 

Although the orthography is not to be changed, yet 
the termination of adjectives must naturally follow 
the gender of the generic noun. Thus a dwarf sun- 
flower is called Helianthus pumilus (masculine), a 
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dwarf birch Betula pumila (feminine), a dwarf daisy 
Chrysanthemum pumilum (neuter). 

In the long lists that follow, the generic names 
(List I) are merely pronounced; the specific names 
(List II) are pronounced and also the meaning sug- 
gested. One soon learns the significance of the species- 
names by frequently consulting such lists, if one has 
feeling for words. In some cases, however, care must 
be taken to distinguish. Thus Dianthus macranthus 
is long-flowered or large-flowered pink, but Acacia 
macracantha is long- or large-spined acacia, one 
termination being from Greek anthos, flower, and the 
other acanthos, spine or thorn. 

The macro- words need explanation, as macro- 
carpus referring to fruit, macrodontus to teeth, macro- 
meris to parts, macrospermus to seeds, macrostachyus 
to spikes. The Greek macros means long, yet in botani- 
cal practice the combinations commonly signify large, 
big, great, in distinction from micros, small. Thus 
Aster macrophylla is interpreted Bigleaf aster, 
Philadelphus microphyllus the Littleleaf mock- 
orange. This practice follows good accepted English 
usage, as macrophone and microphone, macrocosm 

and microcosm, macroscope and microscope. 

Another contrast is Salix cordifolia, heart-leaved 
willow, and thionema coridifolium, coris-leaved, 
Coris being a genus in the Primrose family. The latter 
binomial may seem to be a case of gender disagreement 
between genus and species, but /thionema is a 
Greek neuter, as are Aglaonema, Odontonema. 
Masculine Greek endings os become us when Latin- 

ized, but the original author has choice as to which 

form he uses in noun or adjective. Thus Siebold & 
Zuccarini founded the genus Rhodotypos, which many 
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succeeding authors write Rhodotypus. There are 
many comparable cases. Similarly, an author may 
choose a Greek neuter termination rather than to 
Latinize itum.-example is 4splenium platyneuron. 

In generic names one must also be careful not to 
confuse those of very similar spelling. The Rules 
provide that such names are not duplicates if they 
differ by as much as one letter. We have different 
genera with such similar names as Discocactus and 
Disocactus, Jaegeria and Jagera, Nolana and Nolina, 
Lomatia and Lomatium, Butea and Butia, Ceropteris 
(Pityrogramma) and Ceratopteris and Cystopteris, 
Garberia and Gerberia, Morinda and Moringa, 
Syringa and Seringia, Ligustrum and Ligusticum, 
Anemopsis and Anemonopsis, Latania and Lantana. 

The consultant may not be interested in these reasons 
and differences but they emphasize the fact that one 
must be careful to follow the spelling in authoritative 
lists and books. 

Adjectival names may be made from the titles of 
countries or regions: Anemone virginiana, Virginian 
anemony; Iris virginica, Virginican iris; Saxifraga 
virginiensis, pertaining to (citizen of) Virginia. 
These spellings are to be retained as they were first 
published: the different adjectival forms are not in- 
terchangeable even though their significance may be 
the same. Frequently the application or origin of 
geographical names is not at once apparent: Aconitum 
noveboracense, Vernonia noveboracensis, citizens of 
New York (Eboracum, Roman name of York, Eng- 
land, novum, new). 

Sometimes these geographical names go far astray. 
We have noted the case of Portugal cypress, implied 
in the name Cupressus lusitanica, which is native in 
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Mexico (page 4). The common big milkweed of 
eastern fields is Asclepias syriaca, So named by Lin- 
neus from old designations of it, although he himself 
knew that itis Virginian: it was dpocynum majus sy- 
riacum rectum of Cornut (Cornutus) who published 
on the plants of Canada in 1635, and Apocynum syrta- 
cum of Clusius. Because all species of Asclepias are 
native in the New World, Decaisne in 1844 renamed 
this plant Asclepias Cornuti and so it was known for 
a long time, but we must go back to the old name and 
be content that it records an early misapprehension. 
Point is that a name is a name independently of its 
literal meaning; and in the big catalogue that fol- 
lows (List II) the meanings are given only as in- 
ation. 
ie same geographical name may be differently 
spelled or one country may have two appellations : 
Rosa sinica, Rosa cathayensts, Chinese roses, quite 
distinct species (the former chanced to have been 
earlier named R. levigata); Juniperus chinensis, 
Chinese juniper or cedar; Citrus sinensis, Chinese 
orange. Any of these different forms could hold, with- 
out conflict, even if made in the same genus, al- 
though unfortunate, as also Ligustrum japomcum, 
Japanese privet, and Chrysanthemum nipponicum, 
Japanese (Nipponese ) chrysanthemum. 
Certain adjectives are formed by the Greek termina- 
tion -oides, -oideus,-1des, -odes, meaning like or resem- 
bling: Epiphyllum phyllanthoides, a phyllanthus- 
like epiphyllum; Canna orchiodes, orchid-like canna; 
Populus deltoidea, leaves delta-like (triangular). 
Not all specific names are common adjectives. 
Frequently they are proper nouns 1n the genitive, 
equivalent to the English possessive. Phlox Drum- 
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mondiu is the phlox of Drummond or Drummond’s 
phlox. The genitive is formed in several ways, de- 
pending on the declension into which the substantive 
falls. If a personal name is assumed to terminate in 
us when Latinized, as is usual, thus making it second 
declension, the genitive would be in 7. Thus do we 
have Linneus and Linnzi, Clusius and Clusii 
Dodoneus and Dodonei. There is variable Stactice 
as to whether the genitive shall be formed by 7 or 
by i. On this point the International Rules of 
Nomenclature recommend that when the personal 
name ends in a vowel, the letter i is added; when it 
ends in a consonant (except in r) the letters iz are 
added ; this recommendation is not directly retro- 
active, 
Names of women, ordinarily assumed to be of the 
first declension and ending ina, take @ for the genitive; 
Rosa Banksia, Lady Banks’ rose. 
Certain genitives, as in the third declension, are 
made in is: Rosa Hugonis, Hugo’s rose; Solida 0 
ohtonis, goldenrod of Ohio. 7 
Genitives are sometimes made in the plural: 
Colocasia antiquorum, colocasia of the ancients 
(antiqui) ; Grimaldia Baileyorum, of the Baileys 
(father and daughter). ° 
Frequently, genitives (possessives) are formed 
from compound geographical names: Aster nove- 
anglia, New England aster; 4. novi-belgii, New 
Belgian (New York) aster; Lechea nove-cesaree 
New Jersey pinwort (Caesarea, Roman name of the 
Channel Islands from which the word Jersey is de- 
rived) ; Rubus pergratus var. nove-terre, Newfound- 
land blackberry. 


If a botanist desires to name a new species in com- 
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pliment to a person, two regular ways are available: 
to make a genitive of the noun, as Smithi or Smithia, 
whether the person is masculine or feminine; to put the 
name in adjectival form, as Smithianus, Smithiana, 
Smithianum, whether the genus is masculine, fem- 
inine, or neuter. 

Certain specific names lie outside the regular rules. 
These are nouns in apposition, and cannot be altered 
to agree in gender. Usually they are historic sub- 
stantives that have come down in the literature of the 
subject: Rumex Patientia, the old herb-patient, a 
medicinal plant; Chenopodium Bonus-Henricus, the 
Good King Henry of the herbalists; Nicotiana 
Tabacum, preserving the aboriginal name of tobacco; 
Solanum PseudoCapsicum; Thymus Serpyllum; 
Aconitum Anthora; or an old generic name as 
Persica is for the peach and we write Prunus Persica, 
but the same word is merely a geographical adjective 
in other cases, as in Syringa persica (page 60). Such 
substantive names are preferably retained with a 

capital initial, to indicate that they are not adjectives 
and to preserve their importance. 

Some writers prefer to use no capitals in specific 
names, not even in those commemorating persons, 
writing Salvia greggit, Pyrus halliana, Pinus 
jeffreyi. This is in the interest of uniformity; but 
uniformity, which is the fetish of standardization, has 
no supernatural merit. It is much more desirable to 
maintain dignity and emphasis than to insist on the 
flatness of regularity. Suggestion of much precious 
history is lost when the identifying capitals are 
deposed. 

Formerly, specific names of countries were written 
with capital initials, as Canadensis, Japonica, 
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Africana, but this custom is not now universal. Geo- 
graphic epithets are scarcely proper names in these 
cases, but have come to represent general regions of 
nativity. Rubus canadensis is not exclusively Cana- 
dian; it grows as far south as Georgia; the name in- 
dicates where Kalm first discovered it. In early days 
when many of our plants were named, Virginia was 
much more than the present state of Virginia; Brazil 
was a region or direction in the western hemisphere. 
Because a Potentilla was named pennsylvanica does 
not cause the collector to be surprised to find it in 
New Hampshire, Ontario or Oregon; I have taken 
it in China, for it is put down as native Caucasus to 
Japan; this world-wide species happens to have been 
named and described from Pennsylvania in 1767 by 
Linnaeus. Regional adjectives hardly merit great dis- 
tinction ; but personal proper names and rich old sub- 
stantives in apposition may well be allowed the justice 
of a capital initial. 

Practice in capitalizing species-names is not manda- 
tory in rules of nomenclature. International Rules 
recommend that “specific names begin with a small 
letter except those which are taken from names of 
persons (substantives or adjectives) or those which 
are taken from generic names (substantives or ad- 
Jectives).” American Code Provides that “if capital 
letters are to be used for specific names they should 
be employed only for substantives and for adjectives 
derived from personal names.” 


PRONUNCIATION 


In the lists that follow no effort is made to indi- 
cate complete pronunciation. That attempt would 
require diacritical marks or a Phonetic alphabet 
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Only two purposes are in mind: the accentuation, by 
which the syllable of primary accent or stress is indi- 
cated; quantity of the accented vowels, as to whether 
“tong” or “short.” 

There is no standard agreement on rules for the 
pronunciation of botanical binomials. Even in the 
best practice, there may be variations in pronunci- 
ation of a given word; this is unavoidable, and no 
more to be regretted than similar variations in pro- 
nouncing many English words. The particular sound 
to be given the vowels (within the categories “long” 
or “short”) rests with the individual. Many persons 
pronounce generic and specific names simply as if 
the words were English, but for the most part the 
accent, at least, follows usage in Latin. 

Good examples of different pronunciations in Latin 
(derived from Greek) and English are the -ordes 
terminations (which we have met on a preceding 
page). In English, oz under similar circumstances is 
a diphthong, as in rhomboid, pronounced like oy in 
toy; in Latin or Latinized nomials oz is not a diph- 
thong but two separate vowels. 

It may be said there are two ways of pronouncing 
Latin. One is the so-called Roman method followed 
by Latinists, that represents what is considered to be 
the pronunciation of classical times; the other is an 
adaptation of pronunciation more or less to the speech 
of people now using it. It is only the latter with 
which we are concerned in this discussion. 

In the United States as well as in England, the 
vowels are usually pronounced with English 
sounds. This means that the long English z and e 
(which are singularities among languages) may be 
used. In the United States I cannot be corrected if I 
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say Lupinus with a long English 7, in France I should 
say Lupeenus. Collecting far away in South America 
with a delightful companion who spoke a Latin 
language, I came upon plants of Sida and pronounced 
the word with long English :, whereupon my comrade 
noted my lack of understanding and corrected me to 
Seeda ; it was not necessary to remind him that my na- 
tive speech is English. So, also, whether one pro- 
nounces americana as if it were spelled americay-na 
or americah-na depends on choice, or perhaps 
whether one is from Boston or Kansas; my own habit 
is the former, although subject to suggestion. Either 
way the vowel may be considered as “long.” 

Terminal syllables of the natural families are com- 
monly pronounced in the United States as if they were 
English: Rosacee,—ace-ee, with long or open sounds 
for e. 

The foregoing remarks have reference particularly 
to the pronunciation of letters, not so much to accent 
of words. Accent or stress follows rules of Latin; and 
the syllables are as many as the vowels. Words a two 
syllables are stressed on the first syllable: d-cris, of 
three syllables on next-to-the-last syllable (penult) if 
itis long: dumo-sa, if it is short, accent may be on the 
preceding syllable or antepenult, but never on a syl- 
lable before the third from the end. 

Inasmuch as many names, particularly of genera 
are derived from non-Latin sources and may be only 
imperfectly Latinized, it is impossible to follow rules 
steadfastly. How the accents fall in particular words 
is indicated in the lists that follow, although there 
may be disagreement in some cases. 

Let it be repeated that the pronunciations here sug- 
gested follow practice in the United States. To in- 
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dicate the quantity of the vowel (whether long or 
short) accent-marks are employed, to the left for long 
open articulation and to the right for short close 
sounds. This is now an American custom, although 
of English origin. Thus Asa Gray, in his first Manual 
of the Botany of the Northern United States, 1848, 
writes: “To aid in their pronunciation, I have not 
only marked the accented syllable, but have followed 
Loudon’s mode of indicating what is called the long 
sound of the vowel by the grave (°), and the short 
sound by the acute (”) accent-mark.” Inthe preface to 
his Hortus Britannicus, first published in 1830, J. C. 
Loudon explains his method of pronunciation. The 
current (Seventh) edition of Gray’s Manual, 1913, 
by his successors, maintains this use of the accent- 
marks for vowel quantity and also for syllable stress, 
although not adopted in the Synoptical Flora. Ameri- 
can botanical practice is not wholly uniform, but in 
the present lists the custom long established by Gray 
and his followers is adopted. 

It is difficult to represent pronunciation by means 
of such simple marks and there are many exceptions, 
particularly in words derived from personal and geo- 
graphic names and in those not known in classical 
Latin. 

The specific or trivial names in List II are an ex- 
tension of a similar compilation on pages 148 to 159 of 
the first volume of Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture and repeated in part on pages 21-36 of Manual 
of Cultivated Plants; the List has therefore had the 
test of previous review, although nothing like perfec- 
tion can be expected of it. 

Variable practice obtains in the pronunciation of 
names made from those of persons, particularly when 
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the patronymic is in two syllables. Probably the Latin 
preference is to accent on the penultimate, but fre- 
quently the words are spoken as the perons pro- 
nounced their own names. This applies both to 
genitives as specific names and to substantives as 
generic names. Thus one may say Tor-reyi, Tér-reya 
rather than Torréy-i and Torréy-a. Similar cases ie 
Buck-leyi or Buckléy-i, Buck-leya or Buckléy-a, Ja- 
mesii or Jamé-sii, Ja-mesia or Jameé-sia. It is the in- 
tention to omit most names of this character from the 
Lists. English-speaking horticulturists, as far as I 
have noted them, say Catt-leya rather than Cattléy-a 
Finally let it be said that the following lists ate 
compiled primarily for the horticultural fraternity. 


They are not final or at least not infallible and are 
subject to revision as needed. 
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Generic names likely to be met in horticultural literature, with 
indication of accent and vowel quantity, and ready reference in 


spelling. 


Grave accent (*), means long vowel ; 
acute accent (’), short or similar 
vowel sounds, or at least not long 


Abe-lia 
A-bies 
Abo-bra 
Abré-ma 
Abro-nia 
Abrophyl-lum 
A-brus 
Abt-tilon 
Aca-cia 
Ace-na 
Acaly-pha 
Acam-pe 
Acanthocé-reus 
Acantholi-mon 
Acanthop-anax 
Acanthophee-nix 
Acanthophyl-lum 
Acanthorhi-za 
Acan-thus 
A-cer 
Aceran-thus 
Achillé-a 
Achim-enes 
A-chlys 
Ach-ras 
Acidanthé-ra 
Aciné-ta 
Acka-ma 
Accelorra-phe 


Acokanthe-ra 
Aconi-tum 
Ac-orus 
Acroco-mia 
Acronych-ia 
Acte-a 
Actinid-ia 
Actinophlc-us 
Actinés-trobus 
A-da 
Adanso-nia 
Adelocalym-na 
Adeloca-ryum 
Adenanthé-ra 
Adenocar-pus 
Adenéph-ora 
Adenés-toma 
Adhat-oda 
Adian-tum 
Adli-mia 
Adonid-ia 
Ado-nis 
Adox-a 
7Echmé-a 
FE-gle 

FE glop-sis 
/Egopo-dium 
7Eo-nium 
/Eran-gis 
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Aeri-des 
7Er-va 
FEs-culus 
7Ethioné-ma 
Agapan-thus 
Agas-tache 
Ag-athis 
Agathés-ma 
Aga-ve 
Agdés-tis 
Agér-atum 
Aglaoné-ma 
Ago-nis 
Agrimo-nia 
Agrostém-ma 
Agroés-tis 
Aichry-son 
Ailan-thus 
Aiph-anes 
Ai-ra 
Ajt-ga 
Aké-bia 
Albiz-zia 
Alchemil-la 
Aléc-tryon 
Al-etris 
Aleuri-tes 
Alis-ma 
Allagop-tera 
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Allaman-da 
Allid-nia 
Al-lium 
Alléph-yton 
Allopléc-tus 
Al-nus 
Aloca-sia 
Al-oé 
Alonso-a 
Alopect-rus 
Alphitd-nia 
Alpin-ia 
Alseuds-mia 
Alséph-ila 
Alsté-nia 
Alstroemé-ria 
Alternanthé-ra 
Althz-a 
Alys-sum 
Alyx-ia 
Amara-cus 
Amaran-thus 
Amarc-rinum 
Amaryl-lis 
Amaso6-nia 
Amberbo-a 
Amelan-chier 
Ameél-lus 
Amhér-stia 
Amian-thium 
Amic-ia 
Amm6-bium 
Ammiéch-aris 
Ammoph-ila 
Amé-mum 
Amor-pha 
Amorphophal-lus 
Ampelodés-ma 
Ampel6p-sis 
Amphic-ome 
Amso-nia 
Anacamp-seros 
Anacar-dium 


Anacy-clus 
Anagal-lis 
Anan-as 
Andph-alis 
Anastat-ica 
Anathé-rum 
Anchi-sa 
Andi-ra 
Andrém-eda 
Andropo-gon 
Andrés-ace 
Androsté-phium 
Anemo6-ne 
Anemonél-la 
Anemonép-sis 
Anemopég-ma 
Anemop-sis 
Ané-thum 
Angél-ica 
Angeld-nia 
Angidp-teris 
Angoph-ora 
Angra-cum 
Anguld-a 
Anigozan-thos 
Anisacan-thus 
Anisét-ome 
Anno-na 
Ano-da 
Anop-teris 
Ano-ta 
Ansél-lia 
Antenna-ria 
An-themis 
Anthér-icum 
Antholy-za 
Anthoxan-thum 
Anthris-cus 
Anthi-rium 
Anthyl-lis 
Antia-ris 
Antidés-ma 
Antig-onon 
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Antirrhi-num 
Aphanés-tephus 
Aphelan-dra 
A-pios 
A-pium 
Apléc-trum 
Apoc-ynum 
Aponoge-ton 
Aporocac-tus 
Apté-nia 
Aquilé-gia 
Ar-abis 
Ar-achis 
Arach-nis 
Ara-lia 
Arauca-ria 
Arau-jia 
Ar-butus 
Archontophce-nix 
Arc-tium 
Arctostaph-ylos 
Arcto-tis 
Arcté-us 
Ardis-ia 
Aré-ca 
Arecas-trum 
Aregé-lia 
Arena-ria 
Arén-ga 
Aretht-sa 
Arga-nia 
Argemo-ne 
Argyré-ia 
Arida-ria 
Arikuryré-ba 
Ariocar-pus 
Arisa-ma 
Aris-tea 
Aristol6-chia 
Aristoté-lia 
Armora-cia 
Arneé-bia 


Ar-nica 


LIST 1. 
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Ayro-nia 
Arpophyl-lum 
Arraca-cia 
Arrhenathé-rum 
Artab-otrys 
Artemis-ia 
Arthropo-dium 
Artocar-pus 
A-rum 
Arun-cus 
Arundina-ria 
Aritin-do 
As-arum 
Ascar-ina 
Asclé-pias 
Asclepiodo-ra 
Ascocén-trum 
Ascotain-ia 
As-cyrum 
Asim-ina 
Aspar-agus 
Aspér-ula 
Asphodeli-ne 
Asphod-elus 
Aspidis-tra 
Aspidospér-ma 
Asplé-nium 
As-pris 
Astarteé-a 
Asté-lia 
As-ter 
Astil-be 
Astrag-alus 
Astrdan-tia 
Astroca-ryum 
Astréph-ytum 
Asysta-sia 
Atalan-tia 
Athaman-ta 
Athrotax-is 
Athyr-ium 
Atraphax-is 
At-riplex 


At-ropa 
Attalé-a 
Aubrié-ta 
Aucti-ba 
Audibér-tia 
Audouin-ia 
Aureola-ria 
Ave-na 
Averrho-a 
Ax6n-opus 
Aza-ra 
Azol-la 


Babia-na 
Bac-charis 
Bac-tris 
Bae-ria 
Baillo-nia 
Bala-ka 
Balat-stion 
Ballo-ta 
Balsamocit-rus 
Balsamorhi-za 
Bambut-sa 
Bank-sia 
Baph-ia 
Baptis-ia 
Barbare-a 
Bark-lya 
Barle-ria 
Bardés-ma 
Barringto-nia 
Basél-la 
Baué-ra 
Bauhin-ia 
Beaucar-nea 
Beaufor-tia 
Beaumon-tia 
Befa-ria 
Bego-nia 
Belamcan-da 
Belepér-one 
Bél-lis 
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Bél-lium 
Beninca-sa 
Bén-zoin 
Berberidép-sis 
Bér-beris 
Berché-mia 
Bergé-nia 
Bergeran-thus 
Bergerocac-tus 
Berlandié-ra 
Bertero-a 
Berthollé-tia 
Bertolo-nia 
Be-ta 
Bét-ula 
Bi-dens 
Bifrena-ria 
Bigno-nia 
Billardié-ra 
Billbér-gia 
Bischof-ia 
Biscutél-la 
Bismar-ckia 
Bix-a 
Blanfor-dia 
Bléch-num 
Bletil-la 
Bli-ghia 
Bloomé-ria 
Blumenbach-ia 
Bocco-nia 
Boehme-ria 
Boisduva-lia 
Bolto-nia 
Bolusan-thus 
Boma-rea 
Bom-bax 
Bon-tia 
Bora-go 
Boras-sus 
Boro-nia 
Bortych-ium 
Bo-sea 
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Bossiz-a 
Boussingail-tia 
Bouvar-dia 
Bowkeé-ria 
Boykin-ia 
Brachych-iton 
Brachyc-ome 
Brachyglot-tis 
Brachypo-dium 
Brachysé-ma 
Bra-hea 


Brasé-nia 


Brassaocattlé-lia 


Brassav-ola 
Bras-sia 
Bras-sica 
Brassocatt-leya 
Brassol&-lia 
Brevoér-tia 
Bréy-nia 
Brickél-lia 
Britton4s-trum 
Bri-za 
Brodiz-a 
Bromé-lia 
Bré-mus 
Brés-imum 
Broughto-nia 
Broussone-tia 
Browal-lia 
Bréw-nea 
Bruckentha-lia 
Brunné-ra 
Brunsfél-sia 
Brunsvig-ia 
Bryo-nia 
Bryonop-sis 
Bryophyl-lum 
Buckley-a 
Buddlé-ja 
Buginvil-lea 
Bulbi-ne 
Bulbinél-la 


Bulboco-dium 
Bulbophyl-lum 
Bumé-lia 
Buphthal-mum 
Buplet-rum 
Bursa-ria 
Bu-tia 
Bi-tomus 
Bux-us 
Byrné-sia 


Cabém-ba 
Cesalpi-nia 
Caillié-a 
Caidéph-ora 
Caja-nus 
Calaci-num 
Cala-dium 
C4l-amus 
Calandri-nia 
Calan-the 
Calatheé-a 
Calceola-ria 
Calén-dula 
Calim-eris 
Cal-la 
Callian-dra 
Callicar-pa 
Callic-oma 
Callir-hoé 
Callisté-mon 
Callis-tephus 
Calli-tris 
Callu-na 
Calocéph-alus 
Calochor-tus 
Calodén-drum 
Calonyc-tion 
Caloph-aca 
Calophyl-lum 
Calopo-gon 
Calotham-nus 
Calpur-nia 
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Cal-tha 
Calycan-thus 
Calycét-ome 
Calyp-so 
Caly-trix 
Camaro-tis 
Cama-sia 
Camél-lia 
Camoén-sia 
Campan-ula 
Camphorés-ma 
Campsid-ium 
Camp-sis 
Camptos6-rus 
Camptothe-ca 
Campylot-ropis 
Canan-ga 
Canari-na 
Canava-lia 
Cand6l-lea 
Canél-la 
Canis-trum 
Can-na 
Can-nabis 
Can-tua 
C4p-paris 
C4p-sicum 
Caraga-na 
Cardam-ine 
Cardian-dra 
Cardiospér-mum 
Car-duus 
Ca-rex 
Ca-rica 
Caris-sa 
Carli-na 
Carludovi-ca 
Carmiche-lia 
Carneé-giea 
Carpan-thea 
Carpenteé-ria 
Carpi-nus 
Carpobro-tus 
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Carpéd-etus 
Carrié-rea 
Car-thamus 
Ca-rum 
Ca-rya 
Cary6p-teris 
Caryo-ta 
Casimir-oa 
Cas-sia 
Cassin-ia 
Casta-nea 
Castanop-sis 
Castanospér-mum 
Castil-la 
Castilé-ja 
Casuari-na 
Catal-pa 
Catanan-che 
Catasé-tum 
Catesbe-a 
Ca-tha 
Cathcar-tia 
Catt-leya 
Caulophyl-lum 
Ceano-thus 
Cecro6-pia 
Céd-rela, Cedré-la 
Cedronél-la 
Cé-drus, Céd-rus 
Cei-ba 
Celas-trus 
Celmis-ia 
Celd-sia 
Cél-sia 
Cel-tis 
Centauré-a 
Centat-rium 
Centhran-thus 
Centradé-nia 
Centropo-gon 
Centrosé-ma 
Cephae-lis 
Cephalan-thus 
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Cephala-ria 
Cephalocé-reus 
Cephalosta-chyum 
Cephalotax-us 
Ceras-tium 
Cerato-nia 
Ceratopét-alum 
Ceratophyl-lum 
Ceratop-teris 
Ceratostig-ma 
Ceratoza-mia 
Cercidiphyl-lum 
Cercid-ium 
Cér-cis 
Cercocar-pus 
Ce-reus 
Cerin-the 
Ceropé-gia 
Cer6x-ylon 
Cés-trum 
Chzenome-les 
Chzends-toma 
Cherophyl-lum 
Chamece-reus 
Chamecyp-aris 
Chamedaph-ne 
Chamedo-rea 
Chamzlat-cium 
Chamealir-ium 
Chamz-rops 
Chambeyro-nia 
Char-ieis 
Cheilan-thes 
Cheiran-thus 
Chelid6-nitum 
Chelo-ne 
Chenopo-dium 
Childp-sis 
Chimaph-ila 
Chiocéc-ca 
Chiég-enes 
Chionan-thus 
Chionod6ox-a 
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Chion6ph-ila 
Chiro-nia 
Chl6-ris 
Chloroco-don 
Chlorég-alum 
Chloréph-ora 
Chloréph-ytum 
Chois-ya 
Choris-ia 


Choriz-ema, Cho- 


rizé-ma 
Chrysalidocar-pus 
Chrysan-themum 
Chrysobal-anus 
Chrysog-onum 
Chrysdp-sis 
Chrysosplé-nium 
Chrysotham-nus 
Chusqué-a 
Chy-sis 
Cibo-tium 
Ci-cer 
Cicho-rium 
Cicti-ta 
Cimicif-uga 
Cincho-na 
Cinnamo-mum 
Cipi-ra 
Circe-a 
Cir-sium 
Cis-sus 
Cis-tus 
Citharéx-ylum 
Citrép-sis 
Citril-lus 
Cit-rus 
Cladan-thus 
Cladras-tis 
Clar-kia 
Clausé-na 
Clavi-ja 
Clayto-nia 
Cleistocac-tus 
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Clém-atis 
Cleo-me 
Clerodén-drum 


Cléth-ra, Clé-thra 


Clian-thus 
Clifté-nia 
Clinté-nia 
Chito-ria 
Cli-via 
Clytés-toma 
Cneorid-ium 
Cneo-rum 
Cni-cus 
Cobe-a 
Coccin-ia 
Coccocyp-selum 
Coccél-obis 
Coccothri-nax 
Céc-culus 
Cochemié-a 
Cochlea-ria 
Cochlospér-mum 
Co-cos 
Codiz-um 
Codonép-sis 
Coe-lia 
Coelég-yne 
Coffé-a 
Co-ix 
Co-la 
Cél-chicum 
Coleoné-ma 
Co-leus 
Collé-tia 
Collin-sia 
Collins6-nia 
Collo-mia 
Coloca-sia 
Colpothri-nax 
Colquhot-nia 
Coltim-nea 
Colii-tea 
Colvil-lea 


Combreé-tum 
Comespér-ma 
Commeli-na 
Compto-nia 
Conan-dron 
Conda-lia 
Cén-gea 
Conico-sia 
Coniogram-me 
Coni-um 
Conéph-ytum 
Convalla-ria 
Convél-vulus 
Coopé-ria 
Copaif-era 
Copernic-ia 
Coprés-ma 
Coép-tis 
Cor-chorus 
Cor-dia 
Cérd-ula 
Cordyli-ne 
Coré-ma 
Coreép-sis 
Corethrég-yne 
Corian. trum 
Coria-ria 
Cér-nus 
Coro-kia 
Coronil-la 
Corén-opus 
Coré-zo 
Corré-a 
Cortadé-ria 
Cortt-sa 
Coryd-alis 
Corylop-sis 
Cor-ylus 
Corynocar-pus 
Cory-pha 
Coryphan-tha 
Corytholé-ma 
Cés-mos 
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Cés-tus 
Cét-inus 
Cotoneas-ter 
Coét-ula 
Cotylé-don 
Couta-rea 
Cowa-nia 
Cram-be 
Craspé-dia 
Cras-sula 
Cratz-gus 
Cré-pis 
Crescén-tia 
Crinodén-dron 
Crinod6n-na 
Cri-num 
Crista-ria 
Crith-mum 
Crocés-mia 
Cro-cus 
Crossan-dra 
Crotala-ria 
Crucianél-la 
Crupi-na 
Cryéph-ytum 
Cryptan-tha 
Cryptan-thus 
Cryptoca-rya 
Cryptogram-ma 
Cryptdl-epis 
Cryptome-ria 
Cryptosté-gia 
Cryptostém-ma 
Ctenan-the 
Cu-cumis 
Cucir-bita 
Cu-minum 
Cuni-la 
Cunningham-ia 
Cupa-nia 
Ca-phea 
Cuprés-sus 
Curct-ligo 
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Cur-cuma 
Cyano-tis 
Cyath-ea 
Cyatho-des 
Cy-cas 
Cyc-lamen 
Cyclanthé-ra 
Cyclan-thus 
Cycloph-orus 
Cycno-ches 
Cydis-ta 
Cydo-nia 
Cymbala-ria 
Cymbid-ium 
Cymbopo-gon 
Cynan-chum 
Cyn-ara 
Cyn-odon 
Cynoglos-sum 
Cynost-rus 
Cypél-la 
Cype-rus 
Cyphoman-dra 
Cypripé-dium 
Cyril-la 
Cyrto-mium 
Cyrtopo-dium 
Cyrtdés-tachys 
Cystop-teris 
Cyt-isus 


Daboe-cia 
Dacryd-ium 
Dezmén-orops 
Dah-lia 

Da-is 
Dalbér-gia 
Da-lea 
Dalecham-pia 
Dalibar-da 
Da-ne 
Daph-ne 


Daphniphyl-lum 


GENERIC NAMES 


Darlingto-nia 
Darwin-ia 
Dasylir-ion 
Datis-ca 
Datti-ra 
Daubento-nia 
Dat-cus 
Daval-lia 
David-ia 
Debregea-sia 
Decai-snea 
Decké-nia 
Déc-odon 
Decuma-ria 
Deering-ia 
Deld-nix 
Delospér-ma 
Delds-toma 
Delphin-ium 
Demazé-ria 
Dendro-bium 
Dendrocal-amus 
Dendrochi-lum 
Dendromé-con 
Dennst&d-tia 
Denta-ria 
Dér-ris 
Desfontai-nea 
Desman-thus 
Desmo-dium 
Desmé6n-cus 
Deta-rium 
Deu-tzia 
Diac-rium 
Dianél-la 
Dian-thus 
Diapén-sia 
Dias-cia 
Dicén-tra 
Dichorisan-dra 
Dickso-nia 
Dicranostig-ma 
Dictam-nus 
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Dictyospér-ma 
Dieffenbach-ia 
Diera-ma 
Diervil-la 
Digita-lis 
Dillé-nia 
Dillwyn-ia 
Dimorphothé-ca 
Diné-ma 
Diocleé-a 
Di-on 
Dion&-a 
Dioscoré-a 
Dids-ma 
Diospy-ros 
Di6-tis 
Dipél-ta 
Diphylle-ia 
Dipladé-nia 
Dipla-zium 
Diploglot-tis 
Diplotax-is 
Dip-sacus 
Diptero-nia 
Dir-ca 
Di-sa 
Discar-ia 
Discocac-tus 
Disocac-tus 
Disphy-ma 
Dis-porum 
Dis-tictis 
Disty-lium 
Dizygothe-ca 
Docyn-ia 
Dodeca-theon 
Dodonz-a 
Dolichan-dra 
Dél-ichos 
Dolicothé-le 
Dombé-ya 
Dod-dia 
D6r-itis 


HOW PLANTS GET THEIR NAMES 


Dorén-icum 
Dorothedn-thus 
Dorsté-nia 
Doryan-thes 
Doryc-nium 
Doryép-teris 
Dossin-ia 
Douglas-ia 
Dovy-alis 
Downin-gia 
Doxan-tha 
Dra-ba 
Drace-na 
Dracocéph-alum 
Dractin-culus 
Dri-mys 
Drosan-themum 
Drés-era 
Dryan-dra 
Dry-as 
Dry6p-teris 
Duchés-nea 
Duggé-na 
Duran-ta 
Di-rio 

Duva-lia 
Dyck-ia 
Dyschoris-te 
Dyséx-ylum 


Eb-enus 
Ecbal-lium 
Eccremocar-pus 
Echeve-ria 
Echidnép-sis 
Echina-cea 
Echinocac-tus 
Echinocé-reus 
Echinéch-loa 
Echinocys-tis 
Echinomas-tus 
Echindép-anax 
Echi-nops 


Echindp-sis 
Echi-tes 


KEch-ium, E-chium 


Edgewér-thia 
Edraian-thus 
Ehré-tia 
Eichhor-nia 
Eleag-nus 
Ele-is 
Elezocar-pus 
Eleodén-dron 
Elaphoglés-sum 
Eletta-ria 
Eleusi-ne 
Elit-tia 
Elodé-a 
Elshdlt-zia 
El-ymus 
Embo-thrium 
Emil-ia 
Emmenan-the 
Emmen6p-terys 
Em-petrum 
Encé-lia 
Encephalar-tos 
Enchyl&-na 
Encyc-lia 
Enkian-thus 
Entelé-a 
Enterold-bium 
Eomé-con 
Ep-acris 
Eph-edra 
Epidén-drum 
Epig&-a 
Epilo-bium 
Epimé-dium 
Epipac-tis 
Epiphroni-tis 
Epiphyllan-thus 
Epiphyl-lum 
Epis-cia 
Epithelan-tha 
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Equisé-tum 
Eragrds-tis 
Eran-themum 
Eran-this 
Ercil-la 
Eremz-a 
Ereméch-loa 
Eremocit-rus 
Eremés-tachys 
Eremt-rus 
Erép-sia 
E-ria 
Erian-thus 
Eri-ca 
Ericamé-ria 
Erigeni-a 
Erig-eron 
Eri-nus 
Eriobét-rya 
Eriocéph-alus 
Eriédg-onum 
Eriéph-orum 
Eriophyl-lum 
Eriép-sis 
Eriosté-mon 
Eritrich-ium 
Erlan-gea 
Eré-dium 
Ert-ca 
Ervata-mia 
Eryn-gium 
Erys-imum 
Erythé-a 
Erythri-na 
Erythré-nium 
Erythréx-ylon 
Escallé-nia 
Eschsch6l-zia 
Escoba-ria 
Escén-tria 
Euan-the 
Eucalyp-tus 
Eucharid-ium 


LIST I. 


Et-charis 
Euchlé-na 
Ei-comis 
Eucém-mia 
Eucryph-ia 
Eugé-nia 
Eu6n-ymus 
Eupato-rium 
Euphor-bia 
Eupho-ria 
Ei-ploca 
Eupritchar-dia 
Eupté-lea 
Euro-tia 
Eu-rya 
Eury-ale 
Et-scaphis 
Et-stoma 
Et-strephus 
Eutax-ia 
Eutér-pe 
Evo-dia 
Evél-vulus 
Ex-acum 
Exéch-orda 


Fabia-na 
Fagopy-rum 
Fa-gus 
Fat-sia 
Fauca-ria 
Fe-dia 
Feijo-a 
Felic-ia 
Fenestra-ria 
Ferocac-tus 
Feroé-nia 
Feroniél-la 
Fér-ula 
Festu-ca 
Fi-cus 
Filipén-dula 
Firmia-na 


GENERIC NAMES 


Fittd-nia 
Fitzré-ya 
Flacouirt-ia 
Flemin-gia 
Foenic-ulum 
Fontané-sia 
Forestié-ra 
Forsyth-ia 
Fortunél-la 
Forthergil-la 
Fouquieé-ria 
Fraga-ria 
Franco-a 
Franké-nia 
Frase-ra 
Frax-inus 
Freé-sia 
Fremén-tia 
Freyciné-tia 
Fritilla-ria 
Freelich-ia 
Fu-chsia 
Fuma-ria 
Furcre-a 


Ga-gea 
Gaillar-dia 
Galacti-tes 
Galan-thus 
Ga-lax 
Galean-dra 
Galeé-ga 
Ga-lium 
Galto-nia 
Galve-zia 
Gamél-epis 
Garbe-ria 
Garcin-ia 
Garde-nia 
Gar-rya 
Gasté-ria 
Gastrochi-lus 
Gaulthé-ria 
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Gat-ra 
Gaus-sia 
Gay-a 
Gaylussa-cia 
Gaza-nia 
Geitonoplé-sium 
Gelsé-mium 
Geniés-toma 
Geni-pa 
Gents-ta 
Gentia-na 
Gedén-oma 
Gera-nium 
Gerbé-ria 
Gesnouin-ia 
Gé-um 
Gevui-na 
Gil-ia 
Gilibért-ia 
Gillé-nia 
Gink-go 
Gladi-olus 
Glaucid-ium 
Glatic-ium 
Glaix 
Gledit-sia 
Gliricid-ia 
Globula-ria 
Glorié-sa 
Glottiphyl-lum 
Glycé-ria 
Glyci-ne 
Glycés-mis 
Glycyrrhi-za 
Glyptés-trobus 
Gmeli-na 
Gnapha-lium 
Gode-tia 
Gomeé-sa 
Gomphocar-pus 
Gompholdé-bium 
Gomphré-na 
Gong6-ra 


HOW PLANTS GET THEIR NAMES 


Good-dia 
Gordo-nia 
Gorma-nia 
Gossyp-ium 
Gourlié-a 
Grabow-skia 


Grammatophyl-lum 


Graptopét-alum 
Graptophyl-lum 
Grati-ola 
Grei-gia 
Grevil-lea 
Gré-wia 
Greé-yia 
Grindé-lia 
Griselin-ia 
Guai-cum 
Guiliél-ma 
Guizo-tia 
Gunné-ra 
Guzma-nia 
Gymnocalyc-ium 
Gymnéc-ladus 
Gymnospo-ria 
Gynandrop-sis 
Gyneé-rium 
Gynt-ra 
Gypsoph-ila 


Habena-ria 
Habér-lea 
Hacqué-tia 
Heman-thus 
Hema-ria 
Hematox-ylum 
Ha-kea 
Haleé-sia 
Halimodén-dron 
Hamamé-lis 
Hamatocac-tus 
Hame-lia 
Harbot-ria 
Hardenbér-gia 


Harpephyl-lum 
Harris-ia 
Hartwe-gia 
Hatiod-ra 
Hawér-thia 
He-be 
Hebenstrei-tia 
Hedeo-ma 
Héd-era 
Hedyca-rya 
Hedych-ium 
Hedys-arum 
Hedyscé-pe 
Hei-mia 
Helé-nium 
Heliam-phora 
Helianthél-la 
Helian-themum 
Helian-thus 
Helichry-sum 
Helicodic-eros 
Helico-nia 
Heliocé-reus 
Helidp-sis 
Heliotro-pium 
Helip-terum 
Helléb-orus 
Helo-nias 
Helwin-gia 
Helxi-ne 
Hemerocal-lis 
Hemian-dra 
Hemicy-clia 
Hemig-raphis 
Hemioni-tis 
Hemipte-lia 
Hepat-ica 
Heraclé-um 
Herero-a 
Hernia-ria 
Hespera-loe 
Hesperethi-sa 
Hés-peris 
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Hesperoytic-ca 
Heterocén-tron 
Heteromé-les 
Heterds-pathe 
Heterospér-mum 
Heuché-ra 
Heé-vea 
Hibbér-tia 
Hibis-cus 
Hicksbea-chia 
Hidalgo-a 
Hiera-cium 
Hippeas-trum 
Hippocreé-pis 
Hippoph-ae 
Hoffman-nia 
Hohe-ria 
Hol-cus 
Holmskidl-dia 
Holodis-cus 
Holopté-lea 
Homalan-thus 
Homalocéph-ala 
Homalocla-dium 
Homalomé-na 
Hér-deum 
Hormi-num 
Hosack-ia 
Ho-sta 
Houllé-tia 
Housto6-nia 
Houttuy-nia 
H6-vea 
Hove-nia 
How-ea 
Hoy-a 
Huér-nia 
Hufelan-dia 
Huma-ta 
Hi-mea 
Hi-mulus 


Hunneman-nia 
Hi-ra 


LIST 


I. 


GENERIC NAMES 


Hutchin-sia 
Hyacin-thus 
Hydran-gea 
Hydras-tis 
Hydriasté-le 
Hydroch-aris 
Hydro-cleys 
Hydrocét-yle 
Hydro-lea 
Hydrophyl-lum 
Hydrés-me 
Hyloceé-reus 
Hymene-a 
Hymen4an-thera 
Hymenocal-lis 
Hymenos-porum 
Hyophor-be 
Hyoscy-amus 
Hypér-icum, Hy- 
peri-cum 
Hyphe-ne 
Hypocalym-ma 
Hypochee-ris 
Hypél-epis 
Hypox-is 
Hyss0-pus 
Hys-trix 


Ibé-ris 

Ibo-za 
Tdé-sia 

{d-ria 

T-lex 
Tlic-ium 
Impa-tiens 
Incarvil-lea 
Indig6f-era 
In-ga 
Ingenhow-zia 
{n-ula 
Jochro-ma 
Tonid-ium 
Tonopsid-ium 


Ipomce-a 
Iresi-ne 
I-ris 
{s-atis 
Isér-tia 
Isolo-ma 
Isopléx-is 
Isopo-gon 
Isopy-rum 
Isot-oma 
it-ea 

Ix-ia 
Ixiolir-ion 
Ixo-ra 


Jacaran-da 
Jacobin-ia 
Jacquemon-tia 
Jasio-ne 
Jas-minum 
Jat-ropha 
Jefferso-nia 
Jovella-na 
Jua-nia 
Jubz-a 
Jug-lans 
Jun-cus 
Junip-erus 
Jussiz-a 
Justic-ia 


Kadst-ra 
Kagenéck-ia 
Kalan-choé 
Kal-mia 
Kenned-ia 
Kén-tia 
Kentidp-sis 
Kerné-ra 
Kér-ria 
Keteleé-ria 
Kick-xia 
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Kige-lia 
Kirengesho-ma 
Kitaibe-lia 
Kni-ghtia 
Knipho-fia 
Ko-chia 
Koelé-ria 
Keel reuté-ria 
Ko-kia 
Kolkwit-zia 
Korthal-sia 
Kostelét-zkya 
Krameé-ria 
Krig-ia 
Ki-hnia 
Kin-zea 


Labir-num 
Lachena-lia 
Lacti-ca 
Le-lia 
Leliocatt-leya 
Lagena-ria 
Lagerstrce-mia 
Laguna-ria 
Lagt-rus 
Lallem4n-tia 
Lamar-ckia 
Lambért-ia 
La-mium 
Lampran-thus 
Lanta-na 
Lapage-ria 
Lapeirou-sia 
Lap-pula 
Lardizaba-la 
La-rix 
Lar-rea 
Laserpit-ium 
Lasthé-nia 
Lata-nia 
Lath-yrus 
Lauré-lia 


HOW PLANTS GET THEIR NAMES 


Lat-rus 
Lavan-dula 
Lavan-ga 
Lavat-era 
Laws6-nia 
La-yia 
Lé-dum 
Leé-a 
Leiophyl-lum 
Lemaireocé-reus 
Lém-na 
Léns 
Leono-tis 
Leontop6-dium 
Leont-rus 
Lép-achys 
Lepid-ium 
Leptéch-loa 
Leptodac-tylon 
Leptodér-mis 
Leptop-teris 
Leptopy-rum 
Leptospér-mum 
Leptés-yne 
Lép-totes 
Leschenat-ltia 
Lespedé-za 
Lesquerél-la 
Lettsd-mia 
Leucadén-dron 
Leuce-na 
Leuche-ria 
Leucéc-rinum 
Leucé-jum 
Leucophyl-lum 
Leucoth-oé 
Let-zea 
Levis-ticum 
Lewis-ia 
Leycesté-ria 
Lia-tris 
Libér-tia 
Libocéd-rus 


Licua-la 
Ligula-ria 
Ligus-ticum 
Ligt-strum 
Lil-ium 
Limnan-thes 
Limnéch-aris 
Limo-nium 
Linan-thus 
Lina-ria 
Lindeld-fia 
Linne-a 
Linospa-dix 
Linds-yris 
Li-num 
Lip-aris 
Lip-pia 
Liquid4m-bar 
Liriodén-dron 
Liri-ope 
Listé-ra 
Li-tchi 
Lithocar-pus 
Lithod6-ra 
Lithofrag-ma 
Lith-ops 
Lithospér-mum 
Lithrz-a 
Lit-sea 
Livisté-na 
Loa-sa 
Lobé-lia 
Lobiv-ia 
Lobula-ria 
Lockhar-tia 
Lodoi-cea 
Loesé-lia 
Loga-nia 
Loiselet-ria 
Lo-lium 
Loma-tia 
Loma-tium 
Lo-nas 
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Lonchocar-pus 
Lonic-era 
Lopé-zia 
Lophéph-ora 
Loropét-alum 
Lé-tus 
Luct-lia 
Luct-ma 
Ludwig-ia 
Luét-kea 
Lif-fa 
Luna-ria 
Lupi-nus 
Lycds-te 
Lych-nis 
Lyc-ium 
Lycopér-sicon 
Lycopo-dium 
Lyc-opus 
Lyc-oris 
Lygo-dium 
Lyo-nia 
Lyonotham-nus 
Lysichi-tum 
Lysima-chia 
Lyth-rum 


Maa-ckia 
Ma-ba 
Macheroceé-reus 
Macka-ya 
Maclea-ya 
Macli-ra 
Macradeé-nia 
Macrép-iper 
Macroza-mia 
Madaca-mia 
Maddeé-nia 
Ma-dia 
Me-sa 
Magno-lia 
Mahér-nia 
Mahobéer-beris 


LIST I. 


Maho-nia 
Maian-themum 
Majora-na 
Malach-ra 
Malacocar-pus 
Malacéth-rix 
Malco-mia 
Maléph-ora 
Mallo-tus 
Mal-ope 
Malorti-ea 
Malpig-hia 
Mal-va 
Malvas-trum 
Malvavis-cus 
Mamillop-sis 
Mam-mea 
Mammilla-ria 
Mandevil-la 
Mandrag-ora 
Manét-tia 
Manfré-da 
Mangif-era 
Man-ihot 
Manulé-a 
Maran-ta 
Marat-tia 
Margyricar-pus 
Mar-ica 
Marrt-bium 
Marsde-nia 
Marsil-ea 
Martineé-zia 
Mascarenha-sia 
Masdeval-lia 
Mathi-ola 
Matrica-ria 
Mauran-dia 
Maxilla-ria 
Mayteé-nus 
Ma-zus 
Mecon6p-sis 


Mede-ola 


GENERIC NAMES 


Medica-go 
Medinil-la 
Mediocac-tus 
Melalet-ca 
Melampo-dium 
Melan-thium 
Melasphe-rula 
Melas-toma 
Meé-lia 
Melian-thus 
Meél-ica 
Melicéc-ca 
Melicy-tus 
Melilo-tus 
Melidés-ma 
Melis-sa 
Melit-tis 
Melocac-tus 
Melo-thria 
Menispér-mum 
Menodo-ra 
Mén-tha 
Mentzé-lia 
Menyan-thes 
Menzie-sia 
Mera-tia 
Mercuria-lis 
Mertén-sia 
Mér-yta 
Mesembryan- 
themum 
Més-pilus 
Metrosidé-ros 
Me-um 
Michat-xia 
Miche-lia 
Mico-nia 
Microcit-rus 
Microcy-cas 
Microglés-sa 
Microleé-pia 
Microme-ria 
Micrés-tylis 
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Mika-nia 
Mil-la 
Milto-nia 
Mimo-sa 
Mim-ulus 
Mim-usops 
Mirab-ilis 
Miscan-thus 
Mitchél-la 
Mitél-la 
Mitra-ria 
Molin-ia 
Molopospér-mum 
Mol-tkia 
Molucél-la 
Momér-dica 
Monar-da 
Monardél-la 
M6n-do 
Moné-ses 
Monotag-ma 
Mon6ot-ropa 
Monsté-ra 
Montano-a 
Montezu-ma 
Mon-tia 
Monvil-lea 
More-a 
Mori-na 
Morin-da 
Morin-ga 
Mo-rus 
Moscha-ria 
Muct-na 
Murre-a 
Mi-sa 
Musca-ri 
Mutis-ia 
Myép-orum 
Myosotid-eum 
Myoso-tis 
Myri-ca 
Myrica-ria 


HOW PLANTS 


Myriocéph-alus 
Myriophyl-lum 
Myrospér-mum 
Myroéx-ylon 
Mpyrrhi-num 
Myr-rhis 
Myr-sine 
Mpyrtillocac-tus 
Myr-tus 
Mystacid-ium 


Nege-lia 
Nanan-thus 
Nandi-na 
Nan-norrhops 
Narcis-sus 
Nastur-tium 
Navarrét-ia 
Neil-lia 
Nelim-bium 
Nemas-tylis 
Nemé-sia 
Nemopan-thus 
Neméph-ila 
Neobés-seya 
Neolloy-dia 
Nepén-thes 
Nép-eta 
Nephrél-epis 
Neri-ne 
Neé-rium 
Nerteé-ra 
Nevit-sia 
Neyrat-dia 
Nican-dra 
Nicotia-na 
Nidula-rium 
Nierembér-gia 
Nigél-la 
Ni-pa 
Nola-na 
Noli-na 
N6l-tea 


Nopa-lea 
Nopalx6-chia 
Norman-bya 
Nothofa-gus 
Nothdl-cus 
Nothop-anax 
Nothosceér-dum 
Noto-nia 
Nototrich-ium 
Nyctan-thes 
Nyctocé-reus 
Nymphe-a 
Nymphoi-des 
Nymphozan-thus 
Nys-sa 


Och-na 
O-cimum 
Octomé-ria 
Odonti6-da 
Odontoglés-sum 
Odontoné-ma 
Odontos6-ria 
CEnotheé-ra 
O-lea 
Olea-ria 
Oliveran-thus 
Omphalo-des 
Oncid-ium 
On-coba 
Ondob-rychis 
Onocleé-a 
Ono-nis 
Onorpoér-dum 
Onds-ma 
Onosmo-dium 
Onych-ium 
Ophiogldés-sum 
O-phrys 
Oplis-menus 
Opin-tia 
Or-chis 


Oredép-anax 
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GET THEIR NAMES 


Orig-anum 
Orix-a 
Ormo-sia 
Ornithid-ium 
Ornithochi-lus 
Ornithég-alum 
Ornith-opus 
Oroén-tium 
Orox-ylon 
Orthocdr-pus 
Ory-za 
Oscula-ria 
Osman-thus 
Osmaro-nia 
Osmorhi-za 
Osmiun-da 
Osetome-les 
Ostrow-skia 
Os-trya 
Othoén-na 
Ouris-ia 
Ox-alis 
Oxé-ra 
Oxydén-drum 
Oxylo-bium 
Oxypét-alum 
Oxyt-ropis 


Pachi-ra 
Pachis-tima 
Pachycé-reus 
Pachyph-ytum 
Pachyrhi-zus 
Pachysan-dra 
Pachys-tachys 
Pachysté-gia 
Peo-nia 
Pala-quium 
Palicot-rea 
Palisé-ta 
Palit-rus 
Palmerél-la 
Pa-nax 


LIST I. 


Pancra-tium 
Panda-nus 
Pando-rea 
Pan-icum 
Papa-ver 
Paphiopé-dilum 
Paradi-sea 
Paramig-nya 
Parieta-ria 
Pa-ris 
Parkinso-nia 
Parmentié-ra 
Parnas-sia 
Paréch-etus 
Paronych-ia 
Parro-tia 
Parrotidp-sis 
Parthé-nium 
Parthenocis-sus 
Pas-palum 
Passiflo-ra 
Pastina-ca 
Paullin-ia 
Paulow-nia 
Pavo-nia 
Pedicula-ris 
Pedilan-thus 
Pediocac-tus 
Pelargo-nium 
Pelecyph-ora 
Pell&-a 
Pellid-nia 
Peltan-dra 
Pelta-ria 
Peltiphyl-lum 
Pelt6éph-orum 
Peniocé-reus 
Pennan-tia 
Pennisé-tum 
Pensté-mon 
Pentaglot-tis 
Pentapteryg-ium 
Peperd-mia 


GENERIC NAMES 


Perés-kia 
Pereskidp-sis 
Peré-zia 
Peril-la 
Perip-loca 
Peristé-ria 
Peris-trophe 
Pernét-tia 
Perdév-skia 
Pér-sea 
Persoo-nia 
Pescato-ria 
Petalosté-mum 
Petasi-tes 
Petive-ria 
Petreé-a 
Petrocal-lis 
Petrocdép-tis 
Petréph-ila 
Petroph-ytum 
Petroseli-num 
Petté-ria 
Petu-nia 
Peucéd-anum 
Pet-mus 
Phace-lia 
Phedran-thus 
Pha-ius 
Phalznop-sis 
Phal-aris 
Phase-olus 
Pheba-lium 
Phellodén-dron 
Phellospér-ma 
Philadél-phus 
Phileé-sia 
Philibér-tia 
Phillyr-ea 
Philodén-dron 
Phié-um 
Phl6-mis 
Phl6éx 
Phce-be 
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Phee-nix 
Pholido-ta 
Phoér-mium 
Photin-ia 
Phragmi-tes 
Phygeé-lius 
Phyl-ica 
Phyllag-athis 
Phyllan-thus 
Phylli-tis 
Phyllocac-tus 
Phylléc-ladus 
Phylléd-oce 
Phylldés-tachys 
Phys-alis 
Physocar-pus 
Physosi-phon 
Physosté-gia 
Phytél-ephas 
Phytel-ma 
Phytolac-ca 
Pi-cea, Pic-ea 
Pic-ris 
Pi-eris 
Pil-ea, Pi-lea 
Pilocé-reus 
Pimé-lea 
Pimén-ta 
Pimpinél-la 
Pinan-ga 
Pinguic-ula 
Pi-nus 
Pi-per 
Piptadé-nia 
Piptan-thus 
Pique-ria 
Piso-nia 
Pista-cia 
Pis-tia 
Pi-sum 
Pitcair-nia 
Pithecelld-bium 
Pithecocté-nium 
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Pittés-porum 
Pityrogram-ma 
Plagian-thus 
Plané-ra 
Planta-go 
Plat-anus 
Platyca-rya 
Platycé-rium 
Platyco-don 
Platymis-cium 
Platysté-mon 
Pleiogy¥n-ium 
Pleid-ne 
Pleiospi-los 
Pleurothal-lis 
Plumba-go 
Plume-ria 
Po-a 
Podacha-nium 
Podalyr-ia 
Podocar-pus 
Pod6l-epis 
Podophyl-lum 
Pogo-nia 
Poincia-na 
Polanis-ia 
Polem6-nium 
Polian-thes 
Poliothyr-sis 
Pol-lia 
Polyandrocéc-cos 
Polyg-ala 
Polygén-atum 
Polyg-onum 
Polypo-dium 
Polypo-gon 
Polyp-teris 
Polys-cias 
Polysta-chya 
Polys-tichum 
Pomadér-ris 
Ponci-rus 
Ponga-mia 


Pontadé-ria 
Pép-ulus 
Pora-na 
Portlan-dia 
Portula-ca 
Portulaca-ria 
Posoqué-ria 
Potentil-la 
Poté-rium 
Pé-thos 
Pra-tia 
Prém-na 
Prenan-thes 
Prim-ula 
Prinsé-pia 
Pritchar-dia 
Proboscid-ea 
Promenz-a 
Pros6-pis 
Prostanthé-ra 
Pro-tea 
Prunél-la 
Pri-nus 
Pseuderdn-themum 
Pseudola-rix 
Pseudép-anax 
Pseudophe-nix 
Pseudotst-ga 
Psid-ium 
Psophocar-pus 
Psora-lea 
Psycho-tria 
Pté-lea 
Pteré-tis 
Pterid-ium 
Pteé-ris 
Pteroca-rya 
Pterocéph-alus 
Pterospér-mum 
Pterds-tyrax 
Pteryg6-ta 
Ptychora-phis 
Ptyschospér-ma 
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Puera-ria 
Pulica-ria 
Pulmona-ria 
Pultenz-a 
Pi-nica 
Pur-shia 
Puschkin-ia 
Pu-ya 
Pycnan-themum 
Pychnés-tachys 
Pyracan-tha 
Pyré-thrum 
Pyr-ola 
Pyrosté-gia 
Py-rus 
Pyxidanthé-ra 


Quam-oclit 
Quas-sia 
Quér-cus 
Quilla-ja 
Quin-cula 
Quintin-ia 
Quisqua-lis 


Radermach-ia 
Raja-nia 
Ramon-da 
Rané-vea 
Rantn-culus 
Raot-lia 
Raph-anus 
Raph-ia 
Raphiél-epis 
Rathbu-nia 
Ravena-la 
Rebi-tia 
Rehman-nia 
Reichar-dia 
Reinéck-ia 
Reinwar-dtia 
Renanthé-ra 
Resé-da 
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Rhabdotham-nus 
Rhago-dia 
Rham-nus 
Rhaphitham-nus 
Rhapidophyl-lum 
Rha-pis 
Rhektophyl-lum 
Rhée-um 
Rhéx-ia 
Rhinan-thus 
Rhipog-onum 
Rhip-salis 
Rhizdéph-ora 
Rhodéoch-iton 
Rhododén-dron 
Rhodomyr-tus 
Rhodés-tachys 
Rhodotham-nus 
Rhodét-ypus 
Rhee-o 
Rhombophyl-lum 
Rhopalés-tylis 
Rhus 
Rhyncho-sia 
Rhynchés-tylis 
Rhyticé-cos 
Ri-bes 
Ric-cia 
Richar-dia 
Ric-inus 
Ricd-tia 
Rivi-na 
Robin-ia 
Ro-chea 
Rodgér-sia 
Rodrigué-zia 
Roemé-ria 
Roh-dea 
Rollin-ia 
Romanz6f-fia 
Rondeleé-tia 
Ro-sa 
Rosché-ria 


Roseocac-tus 
Rosmari-nus 
Roup-ala 
Royé-na 
Roysto-nea 
Rubia 
Ri-bus 
Rudbéck-ia 
Ruel-lia 
Ri-mex 
Rius-cus 
Russé-lia 
Ri-ta 


Sa-bal 
Sac-charum 
Sadleé-ria 
Sageré-tia 
Sagi-na 
Sagitta-ria 
Saintpat-lia 
Salicér-nia 
Sa-lix 
Salpichré-a 
Salpiglés-sis 
Sal-sola 
Sal-via 
Salvin-ia 
Samaneé-a 
Sambt-cus 
Sam-olus 
Samue-la 
Sanche-zia 
Sanguina-ria 
Sanguisdor-ba 
Sansevie-ria 
San-talum 
Santoli-na 
Sanvita-lia 
Sapin-dus 
Sa-pium 
Sapona-ria 
Sapo-ta 
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Sara-ca 
Sarcan-thus 
Sarchochi-lus 
Sarcocéc-ca 
Sarcogl6t-tis 
Sarrace-nia 
Sas-a 
Sas-safras 
Saturé-ja 
Saur6m-atum 
Sauru-rus 
Saussti-rea 
Saxegothe-a 
Saxif-raga 
Scabid-sa 
Scelé-tium 
Schaue-ria 
Scheé-lea 
Schefflé-ra 
Schi-ma 
Schi-nus 
Schisan-dra 
Schismatogl6t-tis 
Schiveréck-ia 
Schize-a 
Schizan-thus 
Schizobas6p-sis 
Schizocén-tron 
Schizoco-don 
Schizolo-bium 
Schizopet-alon 
Schizophrag-ma 
Schizés-tylis 
Schlumbergeé-ra 
Schomburg-kia 
Scho-tia 
Schran-kia 
Sciadop-itys 
Scil-la 
Scindap-sus 
Scir-pus 
Sclerocac-tus 
Scleropo-a 
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Scél-ymus 
Scorpit-rus 
Scorzoné-ra 
Scrophula-ria 
Scutella-ria 
Scutica-ria 
Seca-le 
Sé-chium 
Securid-aca 
Securig-era 
Sé-dum 
Selaginél-la 
Selenicé-reus 
Selenipé-dium 
Sém-ele 
Semman-the 
Sempervi-vum 
Sené-cio 
Sequo-ia 
Sereno-a 
Sericocar-pus 
Seris-sa 
Serja-nia 
Serrat-ula 
Sés-amum 
Sesba-nia 
Seta-ria 
Severin-ia 
Shephér-dia 
Shor-tia 
Sibirz-a 
Sibthér-pia 
Sica-na 
Sic-yos 
Sidal-cea 
Sideri-tis 
Sideréx-ylon 
Sigmatdés-talix 
Silé-ne 
Sil-phium 
Sil-ybum 
Simmond-sia 
Sinnin-gia 


Sinomeé-nium 
Siphonan-thus 
Sisyrin-chium 
Si-um 
Skim-mia 
Smilaci-na 
Smi-lax 
Sobra-lia 
Solan-dra 
Sola-num 
Soldanél-la 
Solida-go 
Solis-ia 
Sél-lya 
Sén-chus 
Soneri-la 


Séph-ora, Sophs-ra 


Sophroni-tis 
Sorba-ria 
Sorbar6-nia 
Sér-bus 
Sparax-is 
Sparman-nia 
Spar-tium 
Spathiphyl-lum 
Spathd-dea 
Spathoglot-tis 
Specula-ria 
Spér-gula 
Sphac-ele 
Spheral-cea 
Spige-lia 
Spilan-thes 
Spina-cia 
Spira-a 
Spiran-thes 
Spironé-ma 
Spén-dias 
Spra-guea 
Spreke-lia 
Spyrid-ium 
Sta-chys 
Stachytarphe-ta 
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Stachyt-rus 
Stanho-pea 
Stapeé-lia 
Staphyleé-a 
Stat-ice 
Staunto-nia 
Steironé-ma 
Stella-ria 
Stenan-drium 
Stenan-thium 
Stenocar-pus 
Stenochle-na 
Stenoglot-tis 
Stenol6-bium 
Stenosperma-tion 
Stenotaph-rum 
Stephanan-dra 
Stephanomeé-ria 
Stephano-tis 
Sterct-lia 
Sterlit-zia 
Sternbér-gia 
Stevens6-nia 
Sté-via 
Stewar-tia 
Stigmaphyl-lon 
Stilbocar-pa 
Sti-pa 
Stizolo-bium 
Stoke-sia 
Stranvz-sia 
Stratid-tes 
Streptocar-pus 
Strelit-zia 
Streptocar-pus 
Strép-topus 
Streptos6-len 
Strobilan-thes 
Stroman-the 
Strombocac-tus 
Strombocar-pa 
Stry¥ch-nos 
Stylid-ium 


LIST I. 


Styléph-orum 
Stylophyl-lum 
Sty-rax 
Succi-sa 
Sutherlan-dia 
Sutt6-nia 
Swainso-na 
Swieté-nia 
Swinglé-a 
Symphoricar-pos 
Symphyan-dra 
Sym-phytum 
Symplocar-pus 
Sym-plocos 
Synadé-nium 
Syncar-pia 
Synechan-thus 
Syntheris-ma 
Syn-thyris 
Syrin-ga 


Tabebt-ia 
Tabernezmonta-na 
Tac-ca 
Tenid-ia 
Tageé-tes 
‘Taiwa-nia 
Tali-num 
‘Tamarin-dus 
‘Tam-arix 
‘Ta-mus 
Tanacé-tum 
Taraktogeé-nos 
Tardx-acum 
Taxo-dium 
‘Tax-us 
‘Téc-oma 
‘Tecoma-ria 
‘Téc-tona 
Telé-phium 
Telli-ma 
Teld-pea 


GENERIC NAMES 


Templetd-nia 
Tephro-sia 
Termina-lia 
Ternstrce-mia 
Testudina-ria 
Tetracén-tron 
Tetracli-nis 
Tetrago-nia 
Tetrap-anax 
Tetrapatha-a 
Tetrathé-ca 
Tet-crium 
Tha-lia 
Thalic-trum 
Thamnocal-amus 
The-a 
Thelespér-ma 
Thelocac-tus 
Thelypo-dium 
Theobro-ma 
Thermop-sis 
Thespé-sia 
Theve-tia 
Thlas-pi 
Thomas-ia 
Thri-nax 
‘Thrixspér-mum 
Thryal-lis 
Thi-ja 
Thujop-sis 
‘Thunbér-gia 
Thu-nia 
Thy-mus 
Thysanole-na 
Thysano-tus 
Tiarél-la 
Tibouchi-na 
Tigrid-ia 
Til-ia 
Tilland-sia 
Tinan-tia 
‘Tipua-na 
Titandép-sis 
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Titho-nia 
Toco-ca 
Tolmié-a 
Toal-pis 
Toré-nia 
Torré-ya 
Tova-ra 
Townsén-dia 
Tracheée-lium 
Trachelospér-mum 
Trachycar-pus 
‘Trachym-ene 
Trachysté-mon 
Tradescan-tia 
Tragopo-gon 
Tra-pa 
Trautvetté-ria 
‘Tré-ma 
Treve-sia 
Trevo-a 
Tricalys-ia 
Trichil-ia 
Trichocé-reus 
Trichodiadé-ma 
Trichole-na 
Trichopil-ia 
Trichosan-thes 
Trichés-porum 
Trichosté-ma 
Tricyr-tis 
Tri-dax 
Trienta-lis 
Trifo-lium 
Trigonél-la 
Tril-isa 
Tril-lium 
Trimé-za 
Trids-teum 
Tripha-sia 
Trip-laris 
Tripteryg-ium 
Trisé-tum 
Trista-nia 
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Trithri-nax 
Trit-icum 
Tritd-nia 
‘Trochodén-dron 
Trol-lius 
Trop#-olum 
Tst-ga 
Tot-lipa 
Tu-nica 
Tupidan-thus 
Turre-a 
Tussa-cia 
Tussila-go 
Ty-pha 


U-lex 
Ull-ucus 
Ul-mus 
Umbellula-ria 
Ungna-dia 
Uni-ola 
Urbin-ia 
U-rera 
Urgin-ea 
Uropap-pus 
Ursin-ia 
Urti-ca 
Utricula-ria 
Uvula-ria 


Vaccin-ium 
Valeria-na 
Valerianél-la 
Valla-ris 
Vallisné-ria 
Vallo-ta 
Vancouve-ria 
Van-da 
Vand6p-sis 
Vanie-ria 


Vanil-la 
Vei-tchia 
Velthei-mia 
Venid-ium 
Ve-pris 
Vera-trum 
Verbas-cum 
Verbe-na 
Verbesi-na 
Verno-nia 
Ver6n-ica 
Veronicas-trum 
Verschaffél-tia 
Verticér-dia 
Vesica-ria 
Vibur-num 
Vic-ia 
Victo-ria 
Vig-na 
Villaré-sia 
Vin-ca 
Vincet6x-icum 
Vi-ola 
Virgil-ia 
Vi-tex 

Vi-tis 
Vittadin-ia 
Vrié-sia 


Wahlenbér-gia 
Waldstei-nia 
Wallich-ia 
Walthe-ria 
Warscewiczél-la 
Warszewic-zia 
Washingto-nia 
Wats0-nia 
Wede-lia 
Weigé-la 
Weinman-nia 


Werck-lea 
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Westring-ia 
Widdringtd-nia 
Wigan-dia 
Wilc6x-ia 
Wisteé-ria 
Wodd-sia 
Woodwar-dia 
Wiulfeé-nia 
Wye-thia 


Xanthis-ma 
Xanthéc-eras 
Xanthorrhee-a 
Xanthoso-ma 
Xeran-themum 
Xerophyl-lum 
Xyl6o-bium 
Xylophyl-la 


Yic-ca 


Zaluzian-skya 
Za-mia 
Zantedés-chia 
Zanthorhi-za 
Zanthox-ylum 
Zauschné-ria 
Ze-a 

Zebri-na 
Zelko-va 
Zeno-bia 
Zephyran-thes 
Zin-giber 
Zin-nia 
Ziza-nia 
Ziz-yphus 
Zoy-sia 
Zygad-enus 
Zygocac-tus 
Zygopét-alum 


LIST II 


Specific or trivial Latin names, with spelling, indication of pro- 
nunciation and suggestion of botanical application. 


Grave accent (* 


), long vowel; 


acute accent (‘), short or 
other vowel sounds 


abbrevia-tus: abbreviated, short- 
ened 
abieti-nus ; abies-like 
aborti-vus: aborted, parts fail- 
ing 
abrotanifo-lius: abrotanum- 
leaved 
abrip-tus: abrupt 
absinthoi-des: absinthe-like 
abyssin-icus: Abyssinian 
acanthifo-lius: acanthus-leaved 
acanthéc-omus: spiny-haired or 
-crowned 
acau-iis: stemless 
dc-colus: dwells near 
acéph-alus: headless 
acér-bus: harsh or sour 
acerifo-lius: maple-leaved 
aceroi-des: maple-like 
acero-sus: needle-shaped 
achilleefo-lius: achillea-leaved 
acicula-ris: needle-like 
acidis-simus; exceedingly sour 
ac-idus: acid, sour 
acina-ceus: scimitar- or saber- 
shaped 
acinacif6-lius: scimitar-leaved 
acinacifor-mis: scimitar-shaped 
aconitifo-lius: aconite-leaved 
a-cris: acrid, sharp 


acrostichoi-des: acrostichum-like 
acrot-riche: hairy-lipped 
aculeatis-simus: very prickly 
aculea-tus: prickly 
acuminatifo-lius ; acuminate- 
leaved 
acuminatis-simus: very acu- 
minate 
acumina-tus: acuminate, long- 
pointed, tapering 
acutan-gulus: acutely angled 
acutif-idus: acutely cut 
acutifo-lius: acutely leaved, 
sharp-leaved 
acutil-obus: acutely lobed 
acutipét-alus: petals acute 
acutis-simus: very acute 
acu-tus: acute, sharp-pointed 
adenoph-orus: gland-bearing 
adenophyl-lus: glandular-leaved 
adenép-odus: glandular-footed 
adiantoi-des: adiantum-like 
admirab-ilis: admirable, note- 
worthy 
adna-tus: adnate, joined to 
adonidifo-lius: adonis-leaved 
adprés-sus: pressed against 
adscén-dens: ascending 
adsur-gens: ascending 
adun-cus: hooked 
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ad-venus: newly arrived, ad- 
ventive 

egypti-acus: Egyptian 

@m-ulus: emulative, imitating 

@quinoctia-lis: pertaining to the 
equinox, mid-tropical 

equipét-alus: equal-petaled 

equitril-obus: equally  three- 
lobed 

aé-rius: aérial 

@rugino-sus: rusty, rust-colored 

estiva-lis: pertaining to summer 

@sti-vus: summer 

athiop-icus: Ethiopian, African 

affi-nis: related 

a-fra; African 

africa-nus: African 

agavoi-des: agave-like 

ageratifo-lius: ageratum-leaved 

ageratoi-des: ageratum-like 

aggrega-tus: aggregate, clus- 
tered 

agra-rius: of the fields 

agrés-tis: of or pertaining to the 
fields 

agrifo-lius: scabby-leaved 

aizoi-des: aizoon-like 

ald-tus: winged 

albés-cens: whitish, becoming 
white 

al-bicans: whitish 

albicau-lis: white-stemmed 

al-bidus; white 

albiflo-rus: white-flowered 

al-bifrons: white-fronded 

albispi-nus: white-spined 

albocine-tus: white-girdled, 
white-crowned 

albo-pic-tus: white-painted 

albo-pilo-sus: white-shaggy 

albospi-cus: white-spiked 

al-bulus: whitish 

al-bus: white 


alchemilloi-des: alchemilla-like 

alcicor-nis: elk-horned 

alép-picus: of Aleppo (Syria) 

alexandri-nus: of Alexandria 
(Egypt) 

al-gidus: cold 

alie-nus: foreign 

allia-ceus: of the alliums, gar- 
lic-like 

alliariefo-lius: alliaria-leaved 

alnifo-lius: alder-leaved 

aloi-des, alooi-des: aloe-like 

aloifo-lius: aloe-leaved 

alopecurioi-des: alopecurus-like 

alpés-tris: nearly alpine 

alpig-enus: alpine 

alpi-nus: alpine 

altd-icus: of the Altai Moun- 
tains (Siberia) 

altér-nans: alternating 

alternifo-lius: alternate-leaved 

altér-nus: alternating, alternate 

altheoi-des: althea-like, holly- 
hock-like 

al-tifrons: tall-fronded 

altis-simus: very tall, tallest 

al-tus: tall 

alum-nus: well nourished, flour- 
ishing, strong 

alyssoi-des: alyssum-like 

amdab-ilis: lovely 

amaranthoi-des: amaranth-like 

amarantic-olor: —amaranth-col- 
ored 

amaricau-lis: bitter-stemmed 

ama-rus: bitter 

amazon-icus: of the River Ama- 
zon region 

ambig-uus: ambiguous, doubtful 

amblj}-odon: blunt-toothed 

ambrosioi-des: ambrosia-like 

amelloi-des: amellus-like 

america-nus: American 
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amethys-tinus: amethystine, vio- 
let-colored 
amethystoglés-sus: amethyst- 
tongued 
ammo ph-ilus: sand-loving 
ama@-nus: charming, pleasing 
amphib-ius: amphibious, grow- 
ing on land or in water 
amplexicau-lis: stem-clasping 
amplexifé-lius: leaf-clasping 
amplia-tus: enlarged 
amplis-simus: most or very 
ample 
dm-plus: ample, large 
amurén-sis: of the Amur River 
region (northeastern Asia) 
amygdalifér-mis: almond-shaped 
amygdal-inus: almond-like 
amygdaloi-des: almond-like 
anacén-thus: without spines 
anacardioi-des: anacardium-like 
anagyroi-des: anagytis-like 
anatol-icus: of Anatolia (Asia 
Minor) 
dn-ceps: two-headed, two-edged 
andic-olus : native of the Andes 
andij-nus: Andine, pertaining to 
the Andes 
andrég-ynus: hermaphrodite 
androsa-ceus: like androsace 
androsemif6-lius: androsz- 
mum-leaved 
anemoneflo-rus: anemone-flow- 
ered 
anemonefé-lius, anemonifo-lius: 
anemone-leaved 
anemonoi-des: anemone-like 
anethifo-lius: anethum-leaved 
aneu-rus: nerveless 
anfractuo-sus: twisted 
dn-glicus: English, of England 
angui-nus: snaky, snake-like 
angula-ris, anguld-tus: angular, 


angled 
angulé-sus: angled, full of cor- 
ners 
angustifo-lius : natrow-leaved 
angus-tus: narrow 
anisa-tum : anise-scented 
anisodé-rus: anise-odor 
anisophyl-lus : unequal-leaved 
annot-inus: year-old 
annula-ris: annular, ringed 
annula-tus: annular 
dn-nuus: annual 
anom-alus: anomalous, out of 
the ordinary or usual 
anopét-alus: erect-petaled 
antarc-ticus: of the Antarctic 
regions 
anthemoi-des: anthemis-like 
anthocré-ne: flower-fountain 
anthyllidifo-lius: anthyllis- 
leaved 
antilla-ris: of the Antilles 
(West Indies) 
antip-odum: of the antipodes 
antiquo-rum: of the ancients 
anti-quus: ancient 
antirrhiniflé-rus: antirrhinum- 
flowered 
antirrhinoi-des: antirrhinum- 
like, snapdragon-like 
apenni-nus: pertaining to the 
Apennines (Italy) 
apér-tus: uncovered, bare, open 
apét-alus : without petals 
aphyl-lus: \eafless 
apiculd-tus: apiculate, tipped 
with a point 
apif-era: bee-bearing 
apiifo-lius: apium-leaved 
ap-odus: footless 
apopét-alus: having free petals 
appendiculd-tus: appendaged 
appland-tus: flattened 
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applica-tus: joined, attached 
ap-ricus: uncovered 
ap-terus : wingless 
aquat-icus, aquat-ilis: aquatic 
a-queus: aqueous, watery 
aquilegifo-lius : aquilegia-leaved 
aquili-nus: aquiline, eagle-like 
arab-icus: Arabian 
arachnoi-des: spider-like, cob- 
webby 
araliefo-lius: aralia-leaved 
arborés-cens: becoming tree- 
like, woody 
arbo-reus: tree-like 
arbis-culus: like a small tree 
arbutifo-lius: arbutus-leaved 
dre-ticus: arctic 
arena-rius, areno-sus: of sand or 
sandy places 
areola-tus: pitted 
argenta-tus: silvery, silvered 
argenteo-gutta-tus: silver- 
spotted 
argén-teus: silvery 
argilla-ceus: of clay 
argophyl-lus: silver-leaved 
argu-tus : sharp-toothed 
argyre-us: silvery 
argyroc-omus: silver-haired 
argyroneu-rus: silver-nerved 
argyrophyl-lus: silver-leaved 
Gr-idus: arid 
arieti-nus: like a ram’s head 
arista-tus: aristate, bearded 
aristo-sus: bearded 
arizon-icus: of Arizona 
arkansa-nus: of Arkansas 
arma-tus: armed 
armilla-ris : with a bracelet, arm- 
ring, or collar 
aromat-icus: aromatic 
arréct-us: raised up, erect 
artemisioi-des: artemisia-like 


articula-tus: articulated, jointed 
arundina-ceus: reed-like 
arvén-sis: pertaining to culti- 
vated fields 
asarifo-lius: asarum-leaved 
ascalon-icus: of Ascalon (Syria) 
ascén-dens: ascending 
asclepiadeé-us: asclepias-like 
asidt-icus: Asian 
ds-per: rough 
aspera-tus: rough 
aspericau-lis : rough-stemmed 
asperifo-lius: rough-leaved 
aspér-rimus: very rough 
asphodeloi-des: asphodelus-like 
asplenifo-lius: asplenium-leaved 
assim-ilis: similar, like to 
asstir-gens: ascending 
assurgentiflo-rus: flowers as- 
cending 
asteroi-des: aster-like 
astu-ricus: of Asturia, Spain 
a-ter: coal-black 
atlén-ticus: Atlantic 
atoma-rius: speckled 
atra-tus: blackened 
atriplicifo-lius: atriplex-leaved, 
orach-leaved 
atrocar-pus: dark-fruited 
atropurpu-reus: dark purple 
atror-ubens: dark red 
atrosanguin-eus: dark blood-red 
atroviola-ceus: dark violet 
atrov-irens: dark green 
attenud-tus: attenuated, pro- 
duced to a point 
at-ticus: pertaining to Attica or 
Athens, Greece 
aubretioi-des: aubretia-like 
augustis-simus: very notable 
augus-tus: august, notable, ma- 
jestic 
auranti-acus: orange-red 
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aurantifo-lius: golden-leaved 

auré-olus: golden 

au-reus: golden 

auricula-tus: eared 

auric-omus: golden-haired 

auri-tus: eared 

australién-sis: belonging to Aus- 
tralia 

austra-lis: southern 

austri-acus: Austrian 

austri-nus: southern 

autumna-lis: autumnal 

avicenniefo-lius: avicennia- 
leaved 

aviculd-ris: pertaining to birds 

a-vium : of the birds 

axilld-ris: axillary 

azaleoi-des: azalea-like 

azor-icus: of the Azores 

azu-reus: azure, sky-blue 


babylén-icus: Babylonian 
bac-cans, bacca-tus: berried 
baccif-era: berry-bearing 
bacterioph-ilus: bacteria-loving 
baledr-icus: of the Balearic 
Islands 
balsa-meus: balsamic 
balsamif-era: balsam-bearing 
bal-ticus: of the Baltic 
bambusoi-des: bamboo-like 
bandat-icus: of Banat (Hungary) 
bar-barus: foreign 
barbat-ulus: somewhat bearded 
barba-tus: barbed, bearded 
barbig-era: bearing barbs or 
beards 
barbinér-vis : nerves bearded 
barbino-de: bearded at nodes 
barbula-tus: small-bearded 
bartiseafo-lius: bartisia-leaved 
baselloi-des: basella-like 


basila-ris: pertaining to the base 
or bottom 
bavar-icus: Bavarian 
bellidifo-lius: beautiful-leaved 
bellidioi-des: bellis-like 
bél-lus: handsome 
benedic-tus: blessed 
betd-ceus: beet-like 
betonicefo-lius, betonicifo-lius: 
betonica-leaved 
betulefo-lius: birch-leaved 
betuli-nus: birch-like 
betuloi-des: birch-like 
bicarina-tus: twice-keeled 
bic-olor: two-colored 
bicér-nis, bicornu-tus: two- 
horned 
bidenta-tus: two-toothed 
bién-nis: biennial 
bif-idus: twice cut 
biflé-rus : two-flowered 
bifo-lius: two-leaved 
bifor-mis: of two forms 
bi-frons: two-fronded 
bifurca-tus: twice forked 
bigib-bus: with two swellings or 
projections 
bigla-mis: two-glumed 
bignonioi-des: bignonia-like 
bij-ugus: yoked, two together 
bil-obus: two-lobed 
bina-tus : twin 
binerva-tus, binér-vis: two- 
nerved 
binocula-ris: two-eyed, two- 
spotted 
biparti-tus: two-parted 
bipét-alus: two-petaled 
bipinnatif-idus: twice pinnately 
cut 
bipinna-tus: twice pinnate 
bipunctd-tus : two-spotted 
biséc-tus: cut in two parts 
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biserra-tus: twice toothed 
bispind-sus: two-spined 
bistor-tus: twice twisted 
bisulca-tus: two-grooved 
biternd-tus: twice ternate 
bitumino-sus: bituminous, coal- 
black 
bival-vis: two-valved 
blan-dus: bland, mild 
blephariglot-tis: fringed- 
tongued 
bo-nus: good 
borbén-icus: of Bourbonne 
(France) 
borea-lis: northern 
botryoi-des: cluster-like, grape- 
like 
brachia-tus: branched at right 
angles 
brachydan-drus: short-stamened 
brachydn-thus: short-flowered 
brachyb-otrys: short-clustered 
brachycar-pus : short-fruited 
brachypét-alus: short-petaled 
brachyp-odus: short-stalked 
brachyt-richus: short-haired 
brachyt-ylus : short-styled, short- 
knobbed 
bracted-tus: bracteate, bearing 
bracts 
bracteo-sus: bract-bearing 
bractés-cens : bracteate 
brasilid-nus: Brazilian 
brassicefo-lius : brassica-leaved 
brevicaudd-tus: short-tailed 
brevicaa-lis: short-stemmed 
brevifo-lius : short-leaved 
brév-ifrons: short-fronded 
breviliguld-tus: short-liguled 
brevipaniculd-tus : short-panicled 
brevipeduncula-tus: short- 
peduncled 
brév-ipes :short-footed or -stalked 


brevirés-tris: short-beaked 
bré-vis: short 
brevisca-pus: short-scaped 
brevisé-tus: short-bristled 
brevis-pathus: short-spathed 
brevis-simus: very short, short- 
est 
brevis-tylus; short-styled 
brilliantis-simus: very brilliant 
brittdn-icus: of Britain 
brizefor-mis: briza-formed 
bronchia-lis: bronchial 
briin-neus: deep brown 
bucéph-alus: ox-headed 
buddleifo-ilus: buddleja-leaved 
buddleoi-des: buddleja-like 
bufo-nius: pertaining to the toad 
bulbif-era: bulb-bearing 
bulbo-sus: bulbous 
bulgar-icus: Bulgarian 
bulla-tus: blistered, puckered 
bupleurifé-lius: bupleurum- 
leaved 
buxifo-lius: box-leaved 
byzanti-nus: Byzantine (Con- 
stantinople region) 


cacaliefo-lius: cacalia-leaved 

cachemir-icus: of Cashmere 

cdd-micus: cadmic; metallic like 
tin 

cerulés-cens: becoming dark 
blue 

ceru-leus: cerulean, dark blue 

cé-sius: bluish-gray 

c@spito-sus: cespitose, tufted 

caf-fer, caf-fra: Kafir (Africa) 

cajanifo-lius: cajanus-leaved 
(Cajan: pigeon-pea) 

calab-ricus: from Calabria 
(Italy) 

calamifo-lius: reed-leaved 

calathi-nus: basket-like 
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calcara-tus: spurred 
calca-reus: pertaining to lime 
calendula-ceus: calendula-like 
califor-nicus: of California 
callicdr-pus: beautiful-fruited 
callista-chyus: beautiful-spiked 
callistegivi-des: callistegia-like 
callizo-nus: beautiful-zoned 
callé-sus: thick-skinned, with 
calluses 
calocéph-alus: beautiful-headed 
caléc-omus: beautiful-haired 
calophyl-lus: beautiful-leaved 
cal-vus: bald, hairless, naked 
calc-inus: calyx-like 
calyculd-tus: calyx-like 
calyptra-tus: bearing a calyptra 
cam-bricus: Cambrian, Welsh 
campanula-ria: bell-flowered 
campanula-tus: campanulate, 
bell-shaped 
campanuloi-des: campanula-like 
campés-tris: of the fields or 
plains 
camphora-tus: pertaining to 
camphor 
campschdat-icus: of Kamtchatka 
campylocar-pus: curved-fruited 
canalicula-tus: channeled, 
grooved 
cancellda-tus: cross-barred 
candela-brum: candelabra 
can-dicans: white, hoary 
candidis-simus: very white-hairy 
or hoary 
can-didus: pure white, white- 
hairy, shining 
canés-cens: gray-pubescent 
cani-nus: pertaining to a dog 
cannab-inus: like cannabis or 
hemp 
cantab-ricus: from Cantabria 
(Spain) 


ca-nus; ash-colored, hoary 
capéen-sis: of the Cape of Good 
Hope 
capilla-ris: hair-like 
capillifor-mis: hair-shaped 
capil-lipes : slender-footed 
capita-tus: capitate, headed 
capitella-tus: having little heads 
capitél-lus: little head 
capitula-tus: having little heads 
cappadéc-icum: Cappadocian 
(Asia Minor) 
capreold-tus: winding, twining 
capricér-nis: Tropic of Capri- 
corn 
capsuld-ris : having capsules 
cardaminefo-lius: cardamine- 
leaved 
cardina-lis: cardinal 
cardiopét-alus: petals heart- 
shaped 
cardua-ceus: thistle-like 
cariba-us: of the Caribbean 
carico-sus: carex-like 
carina-tus: keeled 
carinif-era: keel-bearing 
carmind-tus: carmine 
car-neus: flesh-colored 
cdr-nicus: fleshy 
carniol-icus: of Carniola 
(south-central Europe) 
carnos-ulus: somewhat fleshy 
carno-sus: fleshy 
carolinia-nus, caroli-nus: Caro- 
linian 
carpath-icus, carpat-icus: of the 
Carpathian region 
car pinifé-lius: carpinus-leaved 
cartilagin-eus: like cartilage 
caryophylla-ceus: clove-like 
caryopteridifo-lius: caryopteris- 
leaved 
caryotefo-lius: caryota-leaved 
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caryotid-eus: caryota-like 
cashmeria-nus: of Cashmere 
(Asia) 
cds-picus, cds-pius: Caspian 
cassiardb-icus: Arabian cassia 
cassinoi-des: cassine-like 
catalpifo-lius: catalpa-leaved 
cathar-ticus: cathartic 
cathaya-nus: of Cathay (China) 
caucas-icus: belonging to the 
Caucasus 
cauda-tus: caudate, tailed 
caudés-cens: becoming stem-like 
caulés-cens: having a stem 
cauliala-tus: wing-stemmed 
cauliflo-rus: stem-flowering 
cats-ticus: caustic 
celastri-nus: celastrus-like 
cenis-ius: of Mt. Cenis (France 
and Italy) 
centifo-lius: hundred-leaved 
centranthifo-lius: centranthus- 
leaved 
cephala-tus: bearing heads 
cephalon-icus: of Cephalonia 
(one of the Ionian islands) 
cephalo-tes: head-like 
cerdm-icus: ceramic, pottery-like 
cerasif-era: cerasus- or cherry- 
bearing 
cerasifor-mis: cherry-formed 
cerastioi-des: cerastium-like 
ceratocau-lis;: horn-stalked 
cerea-le: pertaining to Ceres or 
agriculture 
cerefo-lius: wax-leaved 
cé-reus: waxy 
cerif-era: wax-bearing 
cerinthoi-des : cerinthe-like 
cér-inus: waxy 
cér-nuus : drooping, nodding 
chalcedon-icus: of Chalcedon 
(on the Bosphorus) 


chameedrifo-lius, chamadryfo- 
lius: chamzdrys-leaved 
chatham-icus: of Chatham 
Island (New Zealand) 
cheildn-thus: lip-flowered 
cheilanthifo-lius: cheilanthus- 
leaved 
chelidonioi-des: chelidonium- 
like 
chiondn-thus : snow-flower 
chirophyl-lus: hand-leaved 
chlorefo-lius: chlora-leaved 
chloran-thus: green-flowered 
chlorochi-lon: green-lipped 
chrysanthemoi-des: chrysanthe- 
mum-like 
chrysan-thus: golden-flowered 
chrys-eus: golden 
chrysocar-pus: golden-fruited 
chryséc-omus: golden-haired 
chrysol-epis: golden-scaled 
chrysoleu-cus: gold and white 
chrysol-obus: golden-lobed 
chrysophyl-lus : golden-leaved 
chrysés-tomus: golden-mouthed 
chrysot-oxum: golden-arched 
cichoria-ceus: cichorium-like 
cicutefo-lius: cicuta-leaved 
cicuta-rius: of or like cicuta 
cilia-ris, cilid-tus: ciliate, fringed 
cilic-icus: of Cilicia (Asia 
Minor) 
ciliic-alyx: calyx ciliate 
ciliold-ris: being secondarily cili- 
ate 
cinc-tus: girded, girdled 
cinerariefo-lius: cineraria- 
leaved 
cinerds-cens: becoming  ashy- 
gray 
cine-reus: ash-colored 
cinnabari-nus: cinnabar-red 
cinnamo-meus : cinnamon-brown 
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cinnamomifo-lius: cinnamon- 
leaved 

circind-lis, circina-tus: circinate, 
coiled 

cirrha-tus, cirrho-sus: tendrilled 

cismonta-nus: on this side the 
mountains 

cisplati-nus: on this side of La 
Plata River 

cistifo-lius: cistus-leaved 

citra-tus: citrus-like 

citrifo-lius: citrus-leaved 

citri-nus: citron-colored or -like 

citriodé-rus : lemon-scented 

citroi-des: citrus-like 

cladoc-alyx: club-calyx 

clandesti-nus: concealed 

clat-sus: shut, closed 

clava-tus: club-shaped 

clavella-tus: slightly club-shaped 

cla-vus: club 

clematid-eus: like clematis 

clethroi-des: clethra-like 

clivo-rum: of the hills 

clypea-tus: with, or like a 
shield 

clypeola-tus: somewhat shield- 
shaped 

coarcta-tus : crowded together 

coccif-era, coccig-era: berry- 
bearing 

coccin-eus: scarlet 

cochenillif-era: _cochineal-bear- 
ing 

cochlea-ris: spoon-like 

cochlearis-pathus: spoon-spathed 

cochlea-tus: spoon-like 

ceelesti-nus: sky-blue 

ceelés-tis: celestial, sky-blue 

cogna-tus: related to 

col-chicus: of Colchis (eastern 
Black Sea region) 

colli-nus: pertaining to a hill 


colora-tus: colored 
columbia-nus: Columbian 
(western North American) 
columella-ris: pertaining to a 
small pillar or pedestal 
columna-ris: columnar 
co-mans, coma-tus: with hair 
commix-tus: mixed, mingled 
commu-nis:; common, general 
commuta-tus: changed or chang- 
ing 
como-sus: with long hair 
compdc-tus: compact, dense 
complana-tus: flattened 
compléx-us: circled, embraced 
complica-tus: complicate 
compos-itus: compound 
comprés-sus: compressed, flat- 
tened 
cémp-tus; adorned, ornamented 
coén-cavus: hollowed out 
concin-nus: neat, well-made, 
elegant 
conchafo-lius: shell-leaved 
con-color: colored similarly 
condensa-tus, condén-sus: con- 
densed, crowded 
confertiflo-rus: flowers crowded 
confér-tus: crowded 
confor-mis: similar in shape or 
otherwise 
confa-sus: confused, uncertain 
congés-tus: congested, brought 
together 
conglomera-tus: crowded  to- 
gether 
congold-nus: of the Congo 
conif-era: cone-bearing 
conjuga-tus, conjugia-lis: con- 
nected, joined together 
conna-tus: connate, united, twin 
conoid-eus: cone-like 
condp-seus: canopied 
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consanguin-eus: related 
consol-idus : consolidated 
conspér-sus: scattered 
cons pic-uus : conspicuous 
constric-tus: constricted 
contig-uus: near together 
continenta-lis: continental 
contor-tus: contorted, twisted 
contrac-tus: contracted 
controvér-sus: controversial 
convallarioi-des: convallaria- 
like 
convolvula-ceus: convolvulus- 
like 
conyzoi-des: conyza-like 
corallifio-rus: coral-flowered 
coral-linus: coral-red 
corda-tus: heart-shaped 
cordifo-lius : heart-leaved 
cordifor-mis: heart-form 
corid-ceus: leathery 
coria-ria: leather-like 
coridifo-lius, corifo-lius, corio- 
phyl-lus: coris-leaved 
cor-neus: horny 
cornicula-tus: horned 
cornif-era, cornig-era: horn- 
bearing 
cornu-tus: horned 
corolla-tus: corolla-like 
coromandelia-nus: of Coroman- 
del (India) 
corona-rius: used for or belong- 
ing to garlands 
corona-tus: crowned 
corruga-tus: corrugated, 
wrinkled 
cor-sicus: Corsican 
cortico-sus: heavily furnished 
with bark 
cortusoi-des: cortusa-like 
corus-cans: vibrating, glittering 
corylifo-lius: corylus-leaved 


corymbif-era: corymb-bearing 
corymbiflo-rus: corymb-flowered 
corymbo-sus: corymbose 
corynoc-alyx: club-like calyx 
cosmophyl-lus : cosmos-leaved 
costa-tus: costate, ribbed 
cotinifo-lius: cotinus-leaved 
(Cotinus, smoke-tree) 
crassicau-lis: thick-stemmed 
crassifo-lius: thick-leaved 
cras-sipes: thick-footed or 
-stalked 
crassits-culus: somewhat thick 
cras-sus: thick, fleshy 
crategifo-lius: crategus-leaved 
cre-brus: close, frequent, re- 
peated 
crenatiflo-rus: crenate-flowered 
crena-tus: crenate, scalloped 
crenuld-tus: crenulate, some- 
what scalloped 
crepidd-tus: slippered 
crép-itans: crackling, rustling 
creta-ceus: pertaining to chalk 
crét-icus: of Crete (island, E. 
Mediterranean) 
crini-tus: provided with long 
hair 
crispa-tus, cris-pus: crisped, 
curled 
Cristagal-li: cockscomb 
crista-tus: cristate, crested 
crithmifo-lius: crithmum-leaved 
croca-tus: saffron-yellow 
cro-ceus: saffron-colored, yellow 
crocosmefld-rus: crocosma-flow- 
ered 
crotonifo-lius : croton-leaved 
crucia-tus: cross-like 
crucif-era: cross-bearing 
cruén-tus: bloody 
Crusgal-li: cockspur 
crusta-tus: encrusted 
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erystal-linus: crystalline cynaroi-des: cynara-like 
ctenoi-des: comb-like cy-preus: copper-like; see cu- 
cuculld-tus: hooded preus 
cucumeri-nus; cucumber-like cytisoi-des: cytisus-like 
culté-rum: of the cultivators or 
gardeners dacrydioi-des: dacrydium-like 
cultra-tus: knife-shaped dactylif-era: finger-bearing 
cultrifér-mis: shaped like broad dactyloi-des: finger-like ew 
knife-blade dahu-ricus, dau-ricus, davi-ri- 
cunea-tus: wedge-shaped cus: of Dahuria or Dauria 
cuneifo-lius: wedge-leaved (Siberia) 
cuneifor-mis: wedge-formed dalmat-icus: Dalmatian 
cupred-tus: coppery damasce-nus: of Damascus 
cupressifor-mis: cypress-form daphnoi-des: daphne-like 
cuprés-sinus: cypress-like dasyacan-thus: thick-spined 
cupressoi-des: cypress-like dasyan-thus: thick-flowered 
cu-preus: copper-like or -colored dasycdr-pus: thick-fruited 
curassav-icus: of Curagoa dasyc-lados: thick-branched 
(southern West Indies) dasyphyl-lus: thick-leaved 
curva-tus: curved dasyste-mon: thick-stamened 
cur-tus: shortened daucoi-des: daucus-like 
curvifo-lius: leaves curved dealba-tus: whitened, white- 
cuscutefor-mis: cuscuta-like washed 
cuspidad-tus: with a cusp or sharp déb-ilis: weak, frail 
stiff point decan-drus: ten-stamened 
cuspidifo-lius: leaves cuspidate decapét-alus: ten-petaled 
cyanan-thus: blue-flowered decaphyl-lus: ten-leaved 
cya-neus: blue decid-uus: deciduous 
cyanocar-pus: blue-fruited decip-iens: deceptive 
cyanophyl-lus: blue-leaved declina-tus: bent downward 
cyatheoi-des: cyathea-like decolo-rans: discoloring, stain- 


cyclamin-eus: cyclamen-like ing 
cyclocdr-pus: fruit rolled up cir- decompos-itus: decompound, 
cularly more than once divided 


cp-clops: cyclopean; gigantic déc-orans: adorning, decorative 
cylindra-ceus, cylin-dricus: cy-  decord-tus: decorative 


lindrical deco-rus: elegant, comely, be- 
cylindrosta-chyus: cylindrical- coming 
spiked decum-bens: decumbent 


cymbifor-mis: boat-shaped dectir-rens: decurrent, running 
cymo-sus: bearing cymes down the stem 
cyndn-chicus: cynanchum-like defléx-us:; bent abruptly down- 


cynanchoi-des: cynanchum-like ward 
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defér-mis: misshapen, deformed 

dehis-cens: dehiscent 

dejéc-tus: debased 

deléc-tus: chosen 

delicatis-simus: very delicate 

delica-tus: delicate, tender 

delicid-sus: delicious 

delphinifo-lius: delphinium- 
leaved 

deltoi-des, deltoid-eus: triangu- 
lar 

demér-sus:; under water 

demis-sus: low, weak 

dendroid-eus: tree-like 

densiflo-rus: densely flowered 

densifo-lius: densely leaved 

densa-tus: dense 

dén-sus: dense 

denta-tus: toothed 

denticuld-tus: slightly toothed 

dentif-era: tooth-bearing 

dento-sus: toothed 

denuda-tus: denuded, naked 

depaupera-tus: starved, dwarfed 

depén-dens: hanging down 

deprés-sus: depressed 

desér-ti: of the desert 

desmoncoi-des: desmoncus-like 

deton-sus: clipped 

deus-tus: burned 

diabol-icus: diabolical, devilish 

diacan-thus: two-spined 

diade-ma: diadem, crown 

didn-drus: two-stamened 

dianthiflo-rus: dianthus-flow- 
ered 

didph-anus: diaphanous, trans- 
parent 

dichot-omus: forked in pairs 

dichrodn-thus: dichroa-flowered 
(Dichroa: Saxifragacez) 

dich-rous: of two colors 

dicoéc-cus: with two berries 


dictyophyl-lus: netted-leaved 

did-ymus: in pairs (as of sta- 
mens) 

diffor-mis: of differing forms 

diffu-sus: diffuse, spreading 

digita-tus: digitate, hand-like 

dilata-tus: dilated, expanded 

dila-tus: dilated, spread out 

dimidia-tus: halved 

dimor-phus: two-formed 

di-odon: with two teeth 

dioi-cus : dicecious 

diosme@fo-lius: diosma-leaved 

dipét-alus: two-petaled 

diphyl-lus: two-leaved 

diplostephioi-des: like  diplos- 
tephium 

dipsd-ceus: of the teasel or dip- 
sacus 

dipterocdr-pus: two-winged 
fruit 

dip-terus: two-winged 

dipyré-nus: two-seeded 

discoid-eus : discoid, rayless 

dis-color: of two or of different 
colors 

dis-par: dissimilar, unlike 

disséc-tus: dissected, deeply cut 

dissim-ilis: unlike 

dissitiflo-rus : remotely or loosely 
flowered 

dista-chyus: two-spiked 

dis-tans: distant, separate, re- 
mote 

distichophyl-lus: leaves two- 
ranked 

dis-tichus: two-ranked 

dis-tylus: two-styled 

ditir-nus: day-flowering 

divarica-tus: spreading, widely 
divergent 

divér-gens: wide-spreading 

diversic-olor: diversely colored 
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diversiflo-rus: diversely flowered 

diversifo-lius: variable-leaved 

divi-sus: divided 

dixan-thus: double-tinted 

dodecan-drus: twelve-stamened 

dodoneifé-lius: dodonea-leaved 

dolabrifér-mis: hatchet-shaped 

dolabra-tus : mattock- or hatchet- 
shaped 

dolo-sus: deceitful 

domés-ticus: domestic, domesti- 
cated 

doronicoi-des: doronicum-like 

drabifo-lius: draba-leaved 

dracenoi-des: dracena-like 

dracocéph-alus: dragon-head 

dracunculoi-des: tarragon-like 

drepanophyl-lus: leaves sickle- 
shaped 

drupa-ceus: drupe-like 

drupif-era: drupe-bearing 

drynarioi-des: drynaria-like 

du-bius ; doubtful 

dul-cis: sweet 

dumeto-rum: of bushes or hedges 

dumo-sus: bushy 

du-plex: double 

duplica-tus: duplicate, double 

durdb-ilis: durable, lasting 

durdac-inus; hard-berried 

du-rior: harder 

durits-culus: somewhat hard or 
rough 


ebena-ceus: ebony-like 
ebractea-tus: bractless 
ebur-neus: ivory-white 
echina-tus: prickly, bristly 
echinocar-pus: prickly-fruited 
echinosép-alus: prickly-sepaled 
echioi-des: echium-like 
ecornu-tus: hornless 

edti-lis : edible 


effu-sus: very loose-spreading 
eleagnifo-lius : eleagnus-leaved 
elds-ticus : elastic 
ela-tior, eld-tius: taller 
eld-tus: tall 
él-egans: elegant 
elegantis-simus: most elegant 
elegdn-tulus: elegant 
elephan-tidens: \arge-toothed 
elephdn-tipes: elephant-footed 
elephdn-tum: of the elephants 
ellipsoida-lis: elliptic 
ellip-ticus: elliptic 
elonga-tus: elongated, length- 
ened 
emargina-tus: with a shallow 
notch at apex 
emét-icus: emetic 
ém-inens: eminent, prominent 
empetrifo-lius : empetrum-leaved 
enneacdn-thus: nine-spined 
enneaphyl-lus: nine-leaved 
ensa-tus: sword-shaped 
ensifo-lius: sword-leaved 
ensifor-mis: sword-shaped 
entomoph-ilus. insect-loving 
equés-tris: pertaining to the 
horse 
equisetifo-lius: equisetum- 
leaved 
equi-nus: of horses 
eréc-tus: erect, upright 
eriacan-thus: woolly-spined 
erianthé-ra: woolly-anthered 
eridn-thus: woolly-flowered 
ericefo-lius, ericifo-lius: erica- 
leaved 
ericoi-des: erica-like, heath-like 
erina-ceus: hedge-hog 
eriobotryoi-des: eriobotrya-like 
eriocdr-pus: woolly-fruited 
eriocéph-alus: woolly-headed 
eridph-orus: wool-bearing 
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erios-pathus: woolly-spathed 

eriosta-chyus: woolly-spiked 

eriosté-mon: stamens woolly 

erd-sus; erose, jagged, as if 
gnawed 

errat-icus: erratic, unusual, spo- 
radic 

erubés-cens: blushing 

erucoi-des: eruca-like 

erythrocdr-pus: red-fruited 

erythrocéph-alus: red-headed 

erythrop-odus: red-footed, red- 
stalked 

erythrop-terus: red-winged 

erythroso-rus: red sori 

esculén-tus: esculent, edible 

estrid-tus: without stripes 

etrus-cus: Etruscan (in Italy) 

etubero-sus: without tubers 

eucalyptoi-des: eucalyptus-like 

eugenioi-des: eugenia-like 

eupatorioi-des: eupatorium-like 

euphorbioi-des: euphorbia-like 

europe-us: European 

evéc-tus: extended 

evér-tus: expelled, turned out 

exalta-tus: exalted, very tall 

exara-tus: furrowed 

excava-tus: excavated, hollowed 
out 

excél-lens: excellent, excelling 

exceél-sus: tall 

excél-sior: taller 

exci-sus: cut away 

excortica-tus: stripped of bark 

exig-uus: little, small, poor 

exim-ius: distinguished, out of 
the ordinary 

exitio-sus : pernicious, destructive 

exolé-tus; mature, dying away 

ex6t-icus: exotic, from another 
country 

expdn-sus: expanded 


explo-dens: exploding 
exsca-pus: without scape 
exsculp-tus: dug out 
exsér-tus: protruding from 
exstr-gens.: rising up 
extén-sus: extended 
ext-dans: exuding 


fabda-ceus: faba-like, bean-like 

falca-tus: falcate, sickle-shaped 

falcifo-lius: falcate-leaved 

falcifor-mis: sickle-shaped 

fal-lax: deceptive 

farina-ceus: containing starch 

farinif-era: starch-bearing 

farino-sus: mealy, powdery 

fascia-tus: abnormally flattened 

fascicula-ris. fascicula-tus: fasci- 
cled, clustered 

fascina-tor: fascinating 

fastigia-tus: fastigiate, branches 
erect and close together 

fastuéd-sus: proud 

fat-uus: foolish, simple 

febrif-ugus: fever-dispelling 

fém-ina: female 

fenestra-lis: with window-like 
openings 

fe-rox: ferocious, very thorny 

fér-reus: pertaining to iron 

ferrugin-eus: rusty 

fér-tilis: fertile, fruitful 

ferulefo-lius: ferula-leaved 

festi-vus: festive, gay, bright 

fibrillo-sus: having fibers 

fibré-sus: having prominent fi- 
bers 

ficifo-lius : fig-leaved 

ficoi-des, ficoid-eus: fig-like 

filamento-sus: filamentous 

filica-tus: fern-like 

flicau-lis : thread-stemmed 

filicifo-lius: fern-leaved 
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filici-nus: fern-like 

flicoi-des: fern-like 

filif-era: bearing filaments or 
threads 

filifo-lius: thread-leaved 

filifér-mis ; thread-like 

filipenduli-nus: filipendula-like 

fil-ipes: stalks thread-like 

fimbriat-ulus: with small fringe 

fimbria-tus: fringed 

firma-tus: firm, made firm 

fir-mus: firm, strong 

fissifo-lius: split-leaved 

fis-silis: cleft or split 

fissura-tus: fissured, cleft 

fis-sus: cleft, split 

fistulo-sus: hollow-cylindrical 

flabella-tus: with fan-like parts 

flabél-lifer, flabellifér-mis: fan- 
shaped 

fldc-cidus: flaccid, soft 

flagella-ris, flagella-tus: whip- 
like 

flagellifor-mis: whip-formed 

flagéel-lum: a scourge or flail 

flam-meus: flame-colored 

flaves-cens: yellowish 

flavic-omus: yellow-wooled or 
-haired 

flav-idus: yellow, yellowish 

flavispi-nus: yellow-spined 

flavis-simus: deep yellow, very 
yellow 

fla-vus: yellow 

flexicau-lis: pliant-stemmed 

fléx-ilis: flexible, pliant, limber 

flexuod-sus: flexuose, tortuous, 
zig-zag 

floccé-sus: woolly 

flo-re-al-bo: with white flowers 

florenti-nus: Florentine 

flo-re-plé-no: with double flow- 
ers 


floribiin-dus ; free-flowering 
florida-nus: of Florida 
ficr-idus: flowering, full of 
flowers 
flu-itans: floating 
fluviat-ilis: pertaining to a river 
fa@m-ina; feminine 
feenicula-tus: fennel-like 
fectidis-simus: very fetid 
fet-idus: fetid, bad-smelling 
folia-ceus: leaf-like 
folia-tus: with leaves 
foliola-tus: with leaflets 
foliolé-sus: having leaflets 
folid-sus: leafy, full of leaves 
folliculd-ris: bearing follicles 
fontina-lis: pertaining to a spring 
of water 
forfica-tus: shear-shaped 
fornicefér-mis: ant-shaped 
formosd-nus: of Formosa 
formosis-simus: very beautiful 
formo-sus: beautiful, handsome 
fourcroy-des: like fourcroya 
foved-tus: pitted 
foveola-tus: pitted 
fragarioi-des: strawberry-like 
frdg-ilis: fragile, brittle 
fra-grans; fragrant 
fragrantis-simus: very fragrant 
fraxin-eus: like fraxinus 
fraxinifo-lius: fraxinus-leaved 
frig-idus; cold, of cold regions 
frondo-sus: leafy 
fructif-era: fruit-bearing, fruit- 
ful 
fructig-enus: fruitful 
frumenta-ceus: pertaining to 
grain 
frutés-cens: shrubby, bushy 
fra-tex: a shrub or bush 
fra-ticans: shrubby, shrub-like 
frutico-sus: shrubby, bushy 
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fuca-tus: painted, dyed 

fuchsioi-des: fuchsia-like 

fu-gax: swift 

ful-gens: shining, glistening 

fulg-idus: fulgid, shining 

fuligino-sus: sooty, black-col- 
ored 

fulvés-cens: fulvous 

ful-vidus: slightly tawny 

ful-vus: fulvous, tawny, orange- 
gray-yellow 

fumariefo-lius: fumaria-leaved 

fi-nebris: funereal 

fungo-sus: fungous, spongy 

funicula-tus: of a slender rope or 
cord 

fur-cans, 
forked 

furfura-ceus: scurfy 

fuscifo-lius: fuscous-leaved 

fus-cus: fuscous, brown, dusky 

fusifor-mis: spindle-shaped 


furcd-tus: furcate, 


galacifé-lius: galax-leaved 

galan-thus: milk flower 

galea-tus : helmeted 

galegifo-lius galega-leaved 

galericuld-tus: helmet-like 

galioi-des: galium-like 

gal-licus: of Gaul or France; 
also pertaining to a cock or 
rooster 

gangét-icus: of the Ganges 

gargan-icus: belonging to Gar- 
gano (Italy) 

gél-idus : ice-cold 

gemina-tus: twin 

geminiflo-rus: twin-flowered 

geminispi-nus: twin-spined 

gemma-tus: bearing buds 

gemmif-era: bud-bearing 

genera-lis: general, prevailing 

genicula-tus : jointed, kneed 


genistifo-lius: genista-leaved 
geoi-des: of the earth 
geomét-ricus: in a pattern 
geonomefor-mis: geonoma- 
formed 
georgia-nus: of Georgia 
geranioi-des: geranium-like 
german-icus: German 
gibbero-sus: humped, hunch- 
backed 
gibbifi-rus: gibbous-flowered 
gibbé-sus, gib-bus: swollen on 
one side 
gibraltar-icus: of Gibraltar 
gigante-us: gigantic, very large 
gigan-thes: giant-flowered 
gi-gas: of giants, immense 
glabél-lus: smoothish 
gla-ber: glabrous, smooth 
glabér-rimus : very smooth, 
smoothest 
glabra-tus: somewhat glabrous 
glabrés-cens: smoothish 
glacia-lis: icy, frozen 
gladid-tus: sword-like 
glandifér-mis: gland-formed 
glandulif-era: gland-bearing 
glandulo-sus: glandular 
glaucés-cens: becoming glaucous 
glaucifo-lius: glaucous-leaved 
glaucoi-des: glaucous-like 
glaucophyl-lus: glaucous-leaved 
glau-cus: glaucous, with a bloom 
globo-sus: globose, spherical 
globula-ris: of a little ball or 
sphere 
globulif-era: globule- or globe- 
bearing 
globulo-sus: like a little ball 
glomera-tus: glomerate, clus- 
tered 
glomeruliflo-rus ;: flowers in 
glomerules 
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glorio-sus: glorious, superb 
gloxinioi-des: gloxinia-like 
gluma-ceus: with glumes or 
glume-like structures 
glutino-sus: glutinous, sticky 
glycinioi-des: glycine-like 
gnaphalo-des: gnaphalium-like 
(Gnaphalium, a Composite) 
gomphocéph-alus: club-headed 
gomphococ-cus: club-berry 
gongylo-des: roundish, swollen 
gonia-tus: angled, cornered 
gonioc-alyx: calyx cornered 
gossyp-inus: gossypium-like, cot- 
ton-like 
gracilén-tus: slender 
gracilifio-rus: graceful-flowered 
gracil-ior: more graceful 
gracil-ipes: slender-footed 
grac-ilis: graceful, slender 
gracilis-tylus: stender-styled 
gracil-limus: very slender 
gra@-cus: Greek, of Greece 
gramin-eus: grassy, grass-like 
graminifo-lius: grass-leaved 
grammopét-alus: petals striped 
or marked 
gran-diceps: large-headed 
grandicus-pis: with large cusps 
or points 
grandidenta-tus: large-toothed 
grandifio-rus: large-flowered 
grandifo-lius: large-leaved 
grandifor-mis: on a large scale 
grandipuncta-tus: with large 
spots 
gran-dis: large, big 
granit-icus: granite-loving 
granuld-tus: granulate, covered 
with minute grains 
granulo-sus: granulate 
gratis-simus: very pleasing or 
agreeable 


gra-tus: pleasing, agreeable 
grave-olens: heavy-scented 
gris-eus: gray 
greenlan-dicus: of Greenland 
grosse-serra-tus: large-toothed 
gru-inus: of a crane 
gummif-era: gum-bearing 
gunnerafo-lius: gunnera-leaved 
gutta-tus: spotted, speckled 
gymnocar-pus: naked-fruited 
gymnocau-lon: slender-stemmed 
gymnocéph-alus: slender-headed 
gy-rans: revolving in a circle, 
gyrating 


hadriat-icus: Adriatic 
hemdan-thus: blood-red-flowered 
hemast6-mus: red-mouthed 
hamatéc-alyx: calyx blood-red 
hemato-des: bloody 
hakeoi-des: hakea-like 
halimifé-lius: halimium-leaved 
haloph-ilus: salt-loving 
hama-tus. hamo-sus: hooked 
harpophyl-lus: sickle-leaved 
hasta-tus: hastate, spear-shaped 
hastif-era: spear-bearing 
hastila-bium: halbert-lipped 
hasti-lis: of a javelin or spear 
hastula-tus: somewhat _ spear- 
shaped 
hebecar-pus: pubescent-fruited 
hebephyl-lus: pubescent-leaved 
hedera-ceus: of the ivy 
helianthoi-des: helianthus-like 
helvét-icus: Swiss 
hél-volus: pale yellow 
hemiphlee-us: half-barked 
hemisphér-icus ; hemispherical 
hepaticefo-lius: hepatica-leaved 
heptaphyl-lus: seven-leaved 
heracleifo-lius : heracleum-leaved 
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herba-ceus: herbaceous, not 
woody 
hespér-ius : of the West 
heteracdn-thus: various-spined 
heteran-thus: various-flowered 
heterocar-pus: various-fruited 
hetér-odon: various-toothed 
heterodox-us: heterodox 
heteroglos-sus: various-tongued 
heterol-epis: variable-scaled 
heteromor-phus: various in form 
heteropeét-alus: various-petaled 
heterophyl-lus: various-leaved 
heterép-odus: various-footed or 
-stalked 
hexagonop-terus: six-angled- 
winged 
hexagé-nus: six-angled 
hexan-drus: with six stamens 
hexapét-alus: sixepetaled 
hexaphyl-lus: six-leaved 
hi-ans: open, gaping 
hiberna-lis: pertaining to winter 
hibér-nicus: of Ireland 
hibiscifo-lius: hibiscus-leaved 
hierochun-ticus: of Jericho 
hieroglyph-icus: marked as if 
with signs 
himala-icus: Himalayan 
hirci-nus: with a goat’s odor 
hirsutis-simus: very hairy 
hirsa-tulus: somewhat hairy 
hirsa-tus: hirsute, hairy 
hirtél-lus: somewhat hairy 
hirtifié-rus: hairy-flowered 
hir-tipes: hairy-stalked or 
-stemmed 
hir-tus: hairy 
hispan-icus: Spanish 
hispidis-simus: very bristly 
hispid-ulus : somewhat bristly 
his-pidus: hispid, bristly 
hollan-dicus : of Holland 


holocar-pus: whole-fruited 

holochry-sus: wholly golden 

holoseric-eus: woolly-silky 

homol-epis: homologous scales 

horizonta-lis: horizontal 

hér-ridus: prickly, horridly 
armed 

hortén-sis, hortd-rum, hortula- 
nus, hortula-lis, hortulo-rum: 
belonging to a hortus or gar- 
den, or to gardens 

humifu-sus: sprawling on the 
ground 

hu-milis: low-growing, dwarf 

humilifo-lius: hop-leaved 

hyacinth-inus; sapphire-colored 

hyacinthoi-des: hyacinth-like 

hyal-inus: transparent, translu- 
cent 

hyb-ridus: hybrid, mixed, mon- 
grel 

hydrangeoi-des: hydrangea-like 

hyema-lis: of winter 

hygromeét-ricus: taking up water 

hymendn-thus: membranaceous- 
flowered 

hymeno-des: membrane-like 

hymenorrhi-zus: membranous- 
rooted 

hymenosép-alus: sepals mem- 
branous 

hyperbo-reus: far northern 

hy pericifo-lius: hypericum- 
leaved 

hypericoi-des: hypericum-like 

hypnoi-des: moss-like 

hypocraterifér-mis: salver- 
shaped 

hypog@-us: underground 

hypoglau-cus: glaucous beneath 

hypoglot-tis: under-tongued 

hypolea-cus: whitish, pale be- 
neath 
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hypophyl-lus: under the leaf 

hyrca-nium: Hyrcanian (near 
Caspian Sea) 

hyssopifo-lius: hyssop-leaved 

hys-trix: porcupine-like, bristly 

idn-thinus: violet, violet-blue 

ibér-icus, iberid-eus: of Iberia 
(Spain, Portugal) 

iberidifo-lius: iberis-leaved 

icosdn-drus: twenty-stamened 

id@-us: of Mt. Ida (Asia 
Minor) 

ignés-cens: fiery 

ig-neus: fiery 

ilicifo-lius: ilex-leaved, holly- 
leaved 

illecebro-sus: of the shade 

illini-tus : varnished 

illustra-tus: pictured 

illus-tris: bright, brilliant, lus- 
trous 

illyr-icus: of Illyria (ancient 
region of southern Europe) 

imberbiflo-rus: flowers beardless 

imbér-bis: without beards or 
spines 

im-bricans : imbricating 

imbrica-tus: imbricated, lap- 
ping over 

immaculd-tus : immaculate, spot- 
less 

immér-sus: under water 

impa-tiens: impatient 

impera-tor:; commanding, im- 
perious 

imperia-lis: imperial, kingly 

impléx-us: interwoven 

imprés-sus: impressed, sunken in 

ine qualifo-lius : unequal-leaved 

inequa-lis: unequal 

inequildt-erus : unequal-sided 

inca-nus: hoary 

incarna-tus: flesh-colored 


incér-tus: uncertain, doubtful 

incisifo-lius: cut-leaved 

inci-sus: incised, cut 

inclau-dens: never-closing 

inclina-tus: bent downward 

incompardb-ilis: incomparable, 
excelling 

incomp-tus: rude, unadorned 

inconspic-uus: inconspicuous 

incrassa-tus: thickened 

incurva-tus, incur-vus: incurved, 
bent inward 

indenta-tus: indented 

in-dicus: of India 

indivi-sus : undivided 

inér-mis: unarmed 

infau-stus: unfortunate 

infecto-rius: pertaining to dyes 

infés-tus: dangerous, unsafe 

infla-tus: inflated, swollen up 

infortuna-tus: unfortunate 

infrac-tus: broken 

infundibulifor-mis: funnelform, 
trumpet-shaped 

infundib-ulum: a funnel 

in-gens: enormous 

inodo-rus: without odor 

inorna-tus: without ornament 

in-quinans: polluting, discolor- 
ing 

inscrip-tus: written on 

insig-nis: remarkable,  distin- 
guished, marked 

insitit-ius: grafted 

insula-ris: insular 

intdac-tus: intact, untouched 

in-teger: entire 

integér-rimus: very entire 

integrifo-lius: entire-leaved 

interjéc-tus: interjected, put be- 
tween 

interme-dius: intermediate 

interrup-tus: interrupted 
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intertéx-tus: interwoven, inter- 
twined 

intor-tus: twisted 

intrica-tus: intricate, entangled 

intror-sus: introrse, turned in- 
ward 

intumés-cens: swollen, puffed 
up, tumid 

intybd-ceus: pertaining to chic- 
ory 

invér-sus: inverse, turned over 

invi-sus: unseen, overlooked 

involucra-tus: with an involucre 

involu-tus: rolled inward 

iondn-drus: violet-anthered 

iondn-thus: violet-flowered 

ionop-terus: violet-winged 

iridés-cens: iridescent 

iridifid-rus: iris-flowered 

irreguld-ris: irregular 

irrig-uus: watered 

isdn-drus: with equal stamens 

isopét-alus: equal-petaled 

isophyl-lus: equal-leaved 

is-tria: of Istria (southern Eu- 
rope) 

ital-icus: Italian 

ixioi-des: ixia-like 

ixocdr-pus: sticky- or glutinous- 
fruited 


japon-icus: Japanese 
jasmin-eus: jasmine-like 
jasminiflo-rus: jasmine-flowered 
jasminoi-des: jasmine-like 
javan-icus: of Java 

juba-tus: crested, with a mane 
juctn-dus: agreeable, pleasing 
jugo-sus: joined, yoked 
jun-ceus: juncus-like, rush-like 
juncifo-lius: rush-leaved 
juniperifo-lius: juniper-leaved 


juniperi-nus : juniper-like ; some- 
times bluish-brown, like ber- 
ries of juniper 


kamtschat-icus: of Kamtchatka 

kashmiria-nus: of Cashmere 

kored-nus, korid-nus, koraién-sis: 
of Korea 


labid-tus: labiate, lipped 

lab-ilis: slippery 

labio-sus: lipped 

labro-sus: large-lipped 

laburnifo-lius: laburnum-leaved 

ldc-erus: torn 

lacinia-tus: laciniate, torn 

lacinio-sus: much laciniate 

lacta-tus: milky 

lde-teus: milk-white 

lactic-olor: milk-colored 

lactif-era: milk-bearing 

lactiflo-rus: flowers milk-colored 

lacun6-sus: with holes or pits 

lacus-tris: pertaining to lakes 

ladanif-era, ladan-ifer: \ada- 
num-bearing (resinous juice) 

letiflo-rus: bright- or pleasing- 
flowered 

letév-irens: light or vivid green 

le-tus: bright, vivid 

levicau-lis: smooth-stemmed 

leviga-tus: smooth 

lév-ipes: smooth-footed 

l@-vis: smooth 

levits-culus: smoothish 

lagena-rius: of a bottle or flask 

lana-tus: woolly 

lanceifo-lius: lance-leaved 

lanceola-tus: lanceolate 

ldn-ceus: lance-like 

lancifo-lius: lance-leaved 

lanig-era: wool-bearing 
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ldn-ipes: woolly-footed or 
-stalked 
lano-sus: woolly 
lanugin6é-sus: woolly, downy 
lappa-ceus: lappa-like 
lappon-icus: of Lapland 
laricifo-lius: larch-leaved 
laric-inus: larch-like 
lasiacadn-thus: pubescent-spined 
lasidn-drus: pubescent-stamened 
lasian-thus: woolly-flowered 
lasiocdr-pus: rough- or woolly- 
fruited 
lasiodén-tus: woolly-toothed 
lasioglés-sus: tongue rough- 
hairy 
lasiol-epis: woolly-scaled 
lasiopét-alus: petals rough-hairy 
lateriflo-rus: lateral-flowered 
latér-ipes: lateral-stalked 
laterit-ius: brick-red 
latiflo-rus: broad-flowered 
latifo-lius: broad-leaved 
lat-ifrons: broad-fronded 
latila-brus: broad-lipped 
latil-obus: broad-lobed 
latimacula-tus: broad-spotted 
lat-ipes: broad-footed or -stalked 
latispi-nus: broad-spined 
latisqua-mus: broad-scaled 
latis-simus: broadest, very broad 
la-tus: broad, wide 
laudad-tus: lauded, worthy 
laurifo-lius: laurel-leaved 
lauri-nus: laurel-like 
lavandula-ceus: lavender-like 
lavateroi-des: \avatera-like 
laxiflo-rus: loose-flowered 
laxifo-lius: loose-leaved 
lax-us: lax, open, loose 
ledifo-lius: ledum-leaved 
(Ledum: Ericacez) 
leidn-thus: smooth-flowered 


leiocadr-pus: smooth-fruited 
leidg-ynus: smooth pistil 
leiophyl-lus: smooth-leaved 
lenticula-ris, lentifor-mis: lentic- 
ular, lens-shaped 
lentigino-sus: freckled 
lentiscifo-lius: lentiscus-leaved 
(Lentiscus: Pistacia) 
lén-tus: pliant, tenacious, tough 
leantoglos-sus: lion-tongued or 
-throated 
leopardi-nus: leopard-spotted 
lepidophyl-lus: scaly-leaved 
lepido-tus: with small scurfy 
scales 
lép-idus: graceful, elegant 
lepro-sus: scurfy 
leptan-thus: thin-flowered 
leptocau-lis: thin-stemmed 
leptoc-ladus: thin-stemmed or 
-branched 
leptol-epis: thin-scaled 
leptopeét-alus: thin-petaled 
leptophyl-lus: thin-leaved 
leptosép-alus: thin-sepaled 
lép-topus: thin- or slender- 
stalked 
leptosta-chyus: thin-spiked 
lepturoi-des: lepturus-like (Lep- 
turus: Graminee ) 
leucanthemifo-lius: leucanthe- 
mum-leaved 
leucan-thus: white-flowered 
leucob-otrys: with white clusters 
leucocau-lis: white-stemmed 
leucocéph-alus: white-headed 
leucochi-lus: white-lipped 
leucodér-mis ; white-skinned 
leuconeu-rus: white-nerved 
leucophe-us: dusky-white 
leucophyl-lus : white-leaved 
leucorhi-zus: white-rooted 
leucds-tachys: white-spiked 
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leucot-riche: white-haired 

leucoxdn-thus: whitish-yellow 

leucox-ylon: white-wooded 

libanot-icus: of Libania 

libur-nicus: of Liburnia 

ligno-sus: woody 

ligula-ris, ligula-tus: ligulate, 
strap-shaped 

ligus-ticus: of Liguria 

ligusticifo-lius: ligusticum- 
leaved (Ligusticum: Umbel- 
lifere ) 

ligustrifo-lius: privet-leaved 

ligustri-nus: privet-like 

lildc-inus: lilac 

lilia-ceus: lily-like 

hiliiflo-rus: lily-flowered 

lilifo-lius: lily-leaved 

limba-tus: bordered 

limonifo-lius: lemon-leaved 

limo-sus: of muddy or marshy 
places 

linariifo-lius: linaria-leaved 

linarioi-des: linaria-like 

linearifo-lius: linear-leaved 

linearil-obus: linear-lobed 

linea-ris: linear 

linea-tus: lined, with lines or 
stripes 

linguefor-mis: tongue-shaped 

lingula-tus: tongue-shaped 

liniflo-rus: flax-flowered 

linifo-lius: flax-leaved 

linneoi-des: linnea-like 

linoi-des: flax-like 

linophyi-lus: flax-leaxed 

lithoph-ilus: dwelling on rocks 

lithospér-mus: seeds stone-like 

littora-lis: of the seashore 

lituiflo-rus: trumpet-flowered 

liv-idus: livid, bluish 

loba-tus: lobed 

lobelioi-des: lobelia-like 


lobocar-pus: lobed-fruited 
lobophyl-lus: lobed-leaved 
lobuld-ris: lobed 
lobula-tus: with small lobes 
lolid-ceus: lolium-like 
longebractea-tus: long-bracted 
longepeduncula-tus: long- 
peduncled 
longicauda-tus: long-tailed 
longicau-lis: long-stemmed 
longic-omus: long-haired 
longicus-pis: long-pointed 
longiflo-rus: \ong-flowered 
longifo-lius: long-leaved 
longihama-tus: long-hooked 
longil-abris: long-lipped 
longilamina-tus : with long plates 
longil-obus : long-lobed 
longimucrona-tus: long-mucro- 
nate 
long-ipes : long-footed or -stalked 
longipét-alus : long-petaled 
longipinna-tus: long-pinnate 
longiracemé-sus: long-racemed 
longirés-tris: long-beaked 
longisca-pus: long-scaped 
longisép-alus: long-sepaled 
longis-pathus: long-spathed 
longispi-nus: long-spined 
longis-simus: longest, very long 
longis-tylus: long-styled 
lén-gus: long 
lophan-thus: crest-flowered 
lorifo-lius: strap-leaved 
lotifo-lius : lotus-leaved 
Tousia-nus: of Louisiana 
lu-cidus: lucid, bright, shining, 
clear 
ludovicia-nus: of Louisiana 
luna-tus: lunate, crescent-shaped 
lunula-tus: somewhat crescent- 
shaped 
lupuli-nus : hop-like 
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lu-ridus: lurid, wan, pale yel- 
low 

lusitan-icus: of Portugal 

lute-olus: yellowish 

lutés-cens: becoming yellowish 

lutetia-nus: Parisian 

lu-teus: yellow 

luxu-rians: luxuriant, thrifty 

lychnidifo-lius: lychnis-leaved 

lycéc-tonum: wolf-poison 

lycopodioi-des: lycopodium-like, 
clubmoss-like 

lyra-tus: lyrate, pinnatifid with 
large terminal lobe 

lysimachioi-des: lysimachia-like 


macedon-icus: Macedonian 
macilén-tus: lean, meager 
macracan-thus: large-spined 
macran-drus: with large anthers 
macran-thus: large-flowered 
macradé-nia, macrodé-num: 
large-glanded 
macro-: long, but often large or 
big. See page 126 
macula-tus, maculd-sus: spotted 
mesi-acus; of Mcesia, ancient 
name of Bulgaria and Serbia 
magellan-icus: Straits of Ma- 
gellan region 
magnif-icus: magnificent, dis- 
tinguished 
mag-nus: large 
maja-lis: of May, Maytime 
majes-ticus: majestic 
ma-jor, ma-jus: greater, larger 
malabar-icus: of Malabar 
malacoi-des: soft, mucilaginous 
malacospér-mus : soft-seeded 
malifor-mis: apple-formed 
malva-ceus: mallow-like 
malveflo-rus: mallow-flowered 


mamilla-tus, mammilla-ris, 
mammo-sus: with breasts or 
nipples 

mammulo-sus: with small nip- 
ples 

mandshu-ricus, mandschu-ricus: 
of Manchuria 

manica-tus : manicate, long- 
sleeved 

manzani-ta: little apple 

margarita-ceus: pearly, of pearls 

margaritif-era: pearl-bearing 

margina-lis: marginal 

margina-tus: margined 

marginél-lus: somewhat mar- 
gined 

maria-nus: of Maryland 

marilan-dicus, marylan-dicus: 
of Maryland 

marit-imus: maritime, of the sea 

marmora-tus, marmo-reus: 
marbled, mottled 

marmophyl-lus: leaves marbled 

marocca-nus: of Morocco 

mas, mascula-tus, mas-culus: 
male, masculine 

matricariefo-lius: matricaria- 
leaved 

matrona-lis: pertaining to ma- 
trons 

mauritan-icus: of Mauretania 
(northern Africa) 

maxilla-ris: maxillary, of the 
jaw 

max-imus: largest 

méd-icus: medicinal 

medio pic-tus: pictured or striped 
at the center 

mediterra-neus: of the Mediter- 
ranean region 

meé-dius: medium, intermediate 

medulla-ris: of the marrow or 
pith 
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megacan-thus: large-spined 
megacar-pus: large-fruited 
megalan-thus: l\arge-flowered 
megalophyl-lus, megaphyl-lus: 
large-leaved 
megapotam-icus : of the big river 
megarrhi-zus: large-rooted 
megasper-mus: large-seeded 
megasta-chyus: large-spiked 
megastig-mus: with large stig- 
mas 
meiacdan-thus : small-flowered 
melanan-thus: black-flowered 
melanocén-trus: black-centered 
melanchol-icus: melancholy, 
hanging or drooping 
melanocar-pus: black-fruited 
melanocau-lon: black-stemmed 
melanococ-cus: black-berried 
melanoleu-cus: black and white 
melanox-ylon: black-wooded 
melanthé-rus: black-anthered 
melea-gris: like a guinea-fowl, 
speckled 
meél-leus : pertaining to honey 
mellif-era: honey-bearing 
melliodo-rus: honey-scented 
melli-tus: honey-sweet 
melofor-mis: melon-shaped 
membrana-ceus : membranaceous 
meniscifo-lius: crescent-leaved 
meridiona-lis: southern 
mesoleu-cus : mixed with white 
metal-licus: metallic 
meteloi-des: metel-like 
mexica-nus: Mexican 
mi-cans: glittering, sparkling 
michauxioi-des: michauxia-like 
(Michauxia of Campanu- 
lacee ) 
micracan-thus: small-spined 
micran-thus: small-flowered 
microcar-pus: small-fruited 


microcéph-alus : small-headed 
microchi-lum: small-lipped 
micréd-asys: small, thick, shaggy 
mic-rodon: small-toothed 
microglés-sus: small-tongued 
microl-epis: small-scaled 
microm-eris: small number of 
parts 
micropét-alus: small-petaled 
microphyl-lus: small-leaved 
micr6p-terus: small-winged 
microsép-alus : small-sepaled 
microste-mus: of small filaments 
microthe-le: small nipple 
mikanioi-des: mikania-like 
(Mikania of Composite) 
milia-ceus: pertaining to millet 
milita-ris: military 
millefolia-tus, millefo-lius: 
thousand-leaved 
mimosoi-des: mimosa-like 
mi-mus: mimic 
mi-nax: threatening, forbidding 
minia-tus: cinnabar-red 
min-imus: least, smallest 
mi-nor, mi-nus: smaller 
minutiflo-rus: minute-flowered 
minutifo-lius: minute-leaved 
minutis-simus: very of most 
minute 
minu-tus: minute, very small 
mirab-ilis: marvellous, extraor- 
dinary 
mi-tis: mild, gentle 
mitra-tus: turbaned 
mix-tus: mixed 
modés-tus: modest 
meesi-acus: of the Balkan region 
moldav-icus: of Moldavia 
(Danube region) 
mol-lis: soft, soft-hairy 
mollis-simus: very soft-hairy 
molucca-nus: of the Moluccas 
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(East Indies) 
monacdn-thus: one-spined 
monadél-phus: in one group or 
bundle 
monan-drus: one-stamened 
mongéol-icus: of Mongolia 
monilif-era: bearing a_neck- 
lace 
monocéph-alus: single-headed 
monog-ynus: of one pistil 
monoi-cus: moncecious 
monopét-alus: one-petaled 
mono phyl-lus: one-leaved 
monop-terus: one-winged 
monopyre-nus: bearing one stone 
or pyrene 
monosép-alus: one-sepaled 
monospér-mus: one-seeded 
monosta-chyus: one-spiked 
monspessula-nus: of Montpelier 
monstro-sus: monstrous, abnor- 
mal 
monta-nus: pertaining to moun- 
tains 
montén-sis : citizen of mountains 
montic-olus: inhabiting moun- 
tains 
montig-enus: mountain-born 
morifo-lius: morus-leaved ; mul- 
berry-leaved 
mosa-icus: parti-colored 
moscha-tus: musky 
muco-sus: slimy 
mucrona-tus: mucronate 
mucronula-tus: with a small 
mucro or point 
multibracted-tus: many-bracted 
multicau-lis: many-stemmed 
multic-avus: with many hollows 
mul-ticeps: many-headed 
multic-olor : many-colored 
multicosta-tus: many-ribbed 
multif-idus: many times parted 


multifio-rus: many-flowered 
multifurca-tus: much-forked 
multij-ugus: many in a yoke 
multilinea-tus : many-lined 
multinér-vis : many-nerved 
mul-tiplex: many-folded 
multiradiad-tus: with numerous 
rays 
multiséc-tus: much cut 
mun-dulus: trim, neat 
muni-tus: armed, fortified 
mura-lis: of walls 
murica-tus: muricate, roughed 
by means of hard points 
musa-icus: musa-like 
muscetox-icum: fly-poison 
muscip-ula: fly-catcher 
muscoi-des: moss-like 
musciv-orus: fly-eating 
musco-sus: mossy 
mutab-ilis, muta-tus: change- 
able, variable 
mu-ticus: blunt, pointless 
mutila-tus: mutilated 
myoporoi-des: myoporum-like 
myriacadn-thus: myriad-spined 
myriocar-pus: myriad-fruited 
myrioc-ladus; myriad-branched 
myriophyl-lus: myriad-leaved 
myriostig-mus: myriad-stigmaed 
myrmecoph-ilus: ant-loving 
myrsinifo-lius: myrsine-leaved 
myrsinoi-des: myrsine-like 
myrtifo-lius: myrtle-leaved 


nanél-lus: very dwarf 

na-nus: dwarf 

napifor-mis: turnip-shaped 

narcissifio-rus: narcissus-flow- 
ered 

narino-sus: broad-nosed 

nasu-tus : large-nosed 

na-tans: floating, swimming 
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nauseo-sus: nauseous 

navicula-ris: pertaining to a ship 

neapolita-nus: Neapolitan 

nebulo-sus: nebulous, clouded, 
obscure 

negléc-tus : neglected, overlooked 

nelumbifé-lius: nelumbo-leaved 

nemora-lis, nemoro-sus: of 
groves or woods 

nepetoi-des: nepeta-like 

nephrol-epis: kidney-scale 

nereifo-lius, neriifo-lius: olean- 
der-leaved 

nervo-sus: nerved 

nic-titans: blinking, moving 

ni-dus: nest 

ni-ger: black 

nigra-tus: blackish 

nigrés-cens: becoming black 

nig-ricans: black 

nigricor-nis: black-horned 

nigrofruc-tus: black-fruited 

nig-ripes: black-footed 

nilot-icus: of the Nile 

nippon-icus: of Nippon (Japan) 

ni-tens, nit-idus: shining 

niva-lis, niv-eus: snowy, white 

nivo-sus: full of snow 

nobil-ior: more noble 

nob-ilis: noble, famous 

nobilis-simus: very noble 

noctiflo-rus: night-flowering 

noctur-nus: of the night 

nodifid-rus: with flowers at 
nodes 

nodo-sus: with nodes, jointed 

nodulo-sus: with small nodes 

noli-tangere: do not touch, 
touch-me-not 

nonscrip-tus: undescribed 

norvég-icus: Norwegian 

nota-tus: marked 

no-ve-dn-glie: of New Eng- 


land 

no-va-casar-ee: of New Jersey 

no-ve-zealand-ie@: of New Zea- 
land 

no-vi-bél-gii: of New York 
(New Belgium) 

nubic-olus: dwelling among 
clouds 

nubig-enus: cloud-born 

nucif-era: nut-bearing 

nuda-tus: nude, stripped 

nudicau-lis: naked-stemmed 

nudiflo-rus: naked-flowered 

nu-dus: nude, naked 

numid-icus: of Numidia 

numis-matus: pertaining to 
money 

nummutlarif6-lius : money-leaved 

nummula-rius: money-like 

nu-tans : nodding 

nyctagin-eus, nyctic-alus: night- 
blooming 

nymphoi-des: nymphea-like 


obcon-icus: inversely conical 

obcorda-tus: inversely cordate 

obe-sus: obese, fat 

obfusca-tus: clouded, confused 

oblanceola-tus: inversely lanceo- 
late 

obli-quus: oblique 

oblitera-tus: obliterated, erased 

oblonga-tus: oblong 

oblongifo-lius: oblong-leaved 

oblon-gus: oblong 

obova-tus: inverted ovate, obo- 
vate 

obscu-rus: obscure, hidden 

obsole-tus: obsolete, rudimen- 
tary 

obtusa-tus: obtuse, blunt 

obtusifo-lius: obtuse-leaved 
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obtusil-obus: obtuse-lobed 

obtu-sior: more obtuse 

obtu-sus: obtuse, blunt, rounded 

obvalla-tus: apparently walled 
up 

occidenta-lis : western 

ocean-icus: oceanic 

ocella-tus: with small eyes 

ochna-ceus: ochna-like 

ochra-ceus: ochre-colored 

ochrea-tus: with an ochrea or 
boot-sheath 

ochroleu-cus: yellowish-white 

octan-drus: with eight anthers 

octopeét-alus : eight-petaled 

octophyl-lus: eight-leaved 

oculd-tus: eyed 

ocymoi-des: ocimum like 

odessa-nus: of Odessa (southern 
Russia) 

odonti-tes: tooth 

odontochi-lus: with toothed lip 

odoratis-simus: very fragrant 

odora-tus, odo-rus: odorous, 
fragrant 

officina-lis: officinal, medicinal 

officina-rum: of the apothecaries 

oleafo-lius, oleifo-lius: olive- 
leaved 

oletf-era: oil-bearing 

oleoi-des; olive-like 

olera-ceus: oleraceous, vegeta- 
ble-garden herb used in 
cooking 

oligan-thus: few-flowered 

oligocar-pus: few-fruited 

oligophyl-lus: few-leaved 

oligospér-mus: few-seeded 

olito-rius: pertaining to veg- 
etable-gardens 

oliva-ceus: olive-like 

olivefor-mis: olive-shaped 

olym-picus: of Olympus 


omniv-orus: of all kinds of food 
onobrychioi-des: onobrychis-like 
opd-cus: opaque, shaded 
opercula-tus: with a lid 
ophiocar-pus: snake-fruit 
ophioglossifo-lius : ophioglossum- 
leaved 
ophioglossoi-des: ophioglossum- 
like 
ophiuroi-des: ophiurus-like 
oppositiflo-rus: opposite-flow- 
ered 
oppositifo-lius : opposite-leaved 
opuliflo-rus: opulus-flowered 
opulifd-lius: opulus-leaved 
orbicula-ris, orbicula-tus: orbic- 
ular, round 
orchid-eus: orchid-like 
orchidiflo-rus: orchid-flowered 
orchioi-des, orchid-des: orchid- 
like 
orega-nus: of Oregon 
oreoph-ilus: mountain-loving 
orgya-lis: length of the arms ex- 
tended, about six feet 
orienta-lis: oriental, eastern 
origanifo-lius: origanum-leaved 
origanoi-des: origanum-like 
Or-nans: ornamented or orna- 
menting 
ornatis-simus: very showy 
orna-tus: ornate, adorned 
ornithocéph-alus: like a bird’s 
head 
ornithop-odus, ornith-opus: like 
a bird’s foot 
ornithorhyn-chus: shaped like a 
bird’s beak 
oroboi-des : orobus-like 
orthob-otrys: straight-clustered 
orthocdr-pus: straight-fruited 
orthochi-lus: straight-lipped 
orthop-terus: straight-winged 
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orthosép-alus: straight-sepaled 

osmdn-thus: fragrant-flowered 

ovalifo-lius: oval-leaved 

ova-lis: oval 

ovatifo-lius: ovate-leaved 

ova-tus: ovate 

ovif-era, ovig-era: egg-bearing 

ovi-nus: pertaining to sheep 

oxyacan-thus: sharp-spined 

oxygo-nus: sharp-angled, acute- 
angled 

oxypét-alus:; sharp-petaled 

oxyphyl-lus; sharp-leaved 

oxysép-alus: sharp-sepaled 


pabuld-rius: of fodder or pastur- 
age 
pachydn-thus : thick-flowered 
pachycdr-pus: with thick peri- 
carp 
pachyneu-rus: thick-nerved 
pachyphle-us: thick-barked 
pachy phyl-lus: thick-leaved 
pachy p-terus: thick-winged 
pacif-icus: of the Pacific 
palesti-nus: of Palestine 
paled-ceus: with palea, chaffy 
pal-lens: pale 
pallés-cens: becoming pale 
pallia-tus: cloaked 
pallidiflo-rus: pale-flowered 
pallidifo-lius: pale-leaved 
pallidispi-nus: pale-spined 
pal-lidus: pale 
pallifla-vens: pale yellow 
palma-ris: palmate 
palmatif-idus: palmately cut 
palma-tus: palmate 
palmifo-lius: palm-leaved 
paludo-sus, palus-tris: marsh- 
loving 


pandura-tus: fiddle-shaped 

panicula-tus: paniculate 

paniculig-era: panicle-bearing 

pannon-icus: of Pannonia 
(Hungary) 

panno-sus : ragged, tattered 

papavera-ceus: poppy-like 

papilliond-ceus: butterfly-like 

papillo-sus: with papillae or pro- 
tuberances 

papyra-ceus: papery 

papyrif-era: paper-bearing 

paradisi-acus: of parks or gar- 
dens 

paradox-us: paradoxical, strange 

parasit-icus: of a parasite, para- 
sitic 

pardali-nus: leopard-like, spot- 
ted 

pardi-nus : leopard-spotted 

parnassifo-lius: parnassia-leaved 

parti-tus: parted 

parviflo-rus: small-flowered 

parvifo-lius: small-leaved 

parvis-simus: very small 

par-vulus: very small 

par-vus: smali 

patagon-icus: of Patagonia 

patavi-nus: of Padua 

patella-ris: circular, disk-shaped 

pa-tens: spreading 

pat-ulus: spreading 

paucifio-rus: few-flowered 

paucifo-lius: few-leaved 

paucineér-vis: few-nerved 

pau pér-culus: poor 

pavoni-nus: peacock-like 

pectind-ceus, pectind-tus: pecti- 
nate, comb-like 

pectinif-era: comb-bearing 

pectora-lis: shaped like a breast- 
bone 

pedatif-idus: pedately cut 
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peda-tus: footed; bird-footed ; 
palmately divided with side 
divisions again cleft 
pedemonta-nus: of Piedmont 
(Italy) 
pedicula-rius: louse, lousy 
pedunculd-ris, peduncula-tus : pe- 
duncled, stalked 
pedunculo-sus: with many pe- 
duncles 
pellu-cidus: with transparent 
dots 
pelta-tus: peltate; shield-shaped 
peltifo-lius: peltate-leaved 
pelvifor-mis: pelvis-shaped 
pendulifio-rus: pendulous-flow- 
ered 
penduli-nus: somewhat pendu- 
lous 
pén-dulus: pendulous, hanging 
penicilla-tus: hair-penciled 
peninsula-ris: peninsular 
penna-tus: feathered, pinnate 
pennig-era: bearing feathers 
penniner-vis: feather-veined 
pennsylvan-icus: of Pennsyl- 
vania 
pén-silis: pensile, hanging 
pentade-nius: five-toothed 
pentago-nus: five-angled 
pentag-ynus: of five pistils 
pentdn-drus: of five stamens 
pentan-thus: five-flowered 
pental-ophus: five-winged or 
five-tufted 
pentapetaloi-des: \ike five petals 
pentahyl-lus: five-petaled 
pentdp-terus: five-winged 
peploi-des: peplis-like 
perbel-lus: very beautiful 
percus-sus: sharp-pointed 
peregri-nus: exotic, foreign 
perén-nans, perén-nis: perennial 


perfolia-tus : perfoliate, with leaf 
surrounding the stem 

perfora-tus: perforated, with 
holes 

perfos-sus: perfoliate 

pergrac-ilis: very slender 

permix-tus: much mixed 

persica fo-lius, persicifo-lius: 
peach-leaved 

péer-sicus: of Persia; also the 
peach 

persis-tens: persistent 

perspic-uus: clear, transparent 

perta-sus: thrust through, per- 
forated 

perula-tus: pocket-like 

peruvia-nus: Peruvian 

petaloid-eus: petal-like 

petiola-ris, petiold-tus: petioled 

petre-us: rock-loving 

petrocal-lis: rock beauty 

pheocar-pus: dark-fruited 

phe-us: dusky 

philadél-phicus: of the Phila- 
delphia region 

philoxeroi-des: philoxera-like 

phillyreoi-des: phillyrea-like 

phleioi-des: phleum-like 
(Phleum: Graminezx) 

phlogiffo-rus: flame-flowered, 
phlox-flowered 

phlogifo-lius: phlox-leaved 

phoenic-eus: purple-red 

pheenicola-sius: purple-haired 

phrig-ius: of Phrygia (Asia 
Minor) 

phyllanthoi-des: phyllanthus- 
like 

phyllomani-acus: running wildly 
to leaves 

phymatochi-lus: long-lipped 

phytolaccoi-des: phytolacca-like 
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picturd-tus: painted-leaved, pic- 
tured, variegated 
pic-tus: painted 
pilea-tus: with a cap 
pilif-era: bearing soft hairs 
pilosius-culus: slightly pilose 
pild-sus; pilose, shaggy, with soft 
hairs 
piluld-ris: fruit globular 
pilulif-era: globule-bearing 
pimeleoi-des: pimella-like 
pimpinellifo-lius: pimpinella- 
leaved 
pineté-rum: of pine forests 
pin-eus: of the pine 
pinguifo-lius: fat-leaved 
pinifo-lius: pine-leaved 
pinnatif-idus: pinnately cut 
pinnatifo-lius: pinnate-leaved 
pinnat-ifrons: pinnate-fronded 
pinnatinér-vis: pinnate-nerved 
pinna-tus: pinnate 
piperi-ta: peppermint-scented 
pisif-era: pea-bearing 
pisocar-pus: pea-fruited 
placa-tus: quiet, calm 
placentifér-mis: quoit-shaped 
planifio-rus: flat-flowered 
planifo-lius: flat-leaved 
plan-ipes: flat-footed 
plantagin-eus: plantain-like 
pla-nus: plane, flat 
platanif6-lius: platanus- leaved 
planatoi-des: platanus-like 
platdn-thus: broad-flowered 
platycan-thus: broad-spined 
platycar-pus: broad-fruited 
platycau-lon: broad-stemmed 
platycén-tra: broad-centered 
platyc-ladus: broad-branched 
platyglos-sus: broad-tongued 
platyneu-rus: broad-nerved 
platypét-alus: broad-petaled 


platyphyl-lus: broad-leaved 
platyp-odus, pldat-ypus: broad- 
footed or -stalked 
platys-pathus: broad-spathed 
platyspér-mus : broad-seeded 
pleionei-rus: more- or many- 
nerved 
pleniflo-rus: double-flowered 
plenis-simus: very full or 
double 
ple-nus: full, double 
pleurés-tachys: side-spiked 
plica-tus: plicate, plaited 
pluma-rius, pluma-tus: plumed, 
feathered 
plumbaginoi-des: plumbago-like 
plim-beus: of lead 
plumo-sus: feathery 
pluriflo-rus: many-flowered 
poculifor-mis: deep cup-shaped 
poddg-ricus: gouty-stalked 
podalyriefo-lius: podalyria- 
leaved 
podocar-pus: with stalked fruits 
podol-icus: of Podolia (south- 
western Russia) 
podophyl-lus : with stalked leaves 
poét-icus: pertaining to poets 
polifo-lius: polium-leaved, white- 
leaved 
poli-tus: polished 
polyacan-thus: many-spined 
polydn-drus: with many stamens 
polyan-themos, polydn-thus: 
many-flowered 
polybot-rya: many-clustered 
polybul-bon: with many bulbs 
polycar-pus: many-fruited 
polycéph-alus: many-headed 
polychro-mus: many-colored 
polydde-tylus: many-fingered 
polygalot-des: polygala-like 
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pols'g-amus: polygamous, sexes 
mixed 

polyl-epis: with many scales 

polyl-ophus: many-crested 

polymér-phus: of many forms, 
variable 

polyét-alus: many-petaled 

polyphyl-lus: many-leaved 

polyrrhi-zus: many-rooted 

polysép-alus: many-sepaled 

polyspér-mus: many-seeded 

polysta-chyus: many-spiked 

polystic-tus: many-dotted 

poma-ceus: pome-like 

pomeridid-nus: afternoon 

pomif-era: pome-bearing 

pompo-nius: of a tuft or topknot 

pondero-sus: ponderous, heavy 

pon-ticus: of Pontus (Asia 
Minor) 

populifo-lius: poplar-leaved 

popul-neus: pertaining to pop- 
lars 

porci-nus: pertaining to swine 

porophyl-lus: porum-leaved, 
leek-leaved 

porphy-reus: purple 

porphyronet-rus: purple-nerved 

porphyroste-le: purple-columned 

porrifo-lius: porrum- or leek- 
leaved 

portula-ceus: portulaca-like 

potamoph-ilus : swamp-loving, 
river-loving 

potato-rum: of the drinkers 

preal-tus: very tall 

pr@-cox: precocious, very early 

premor-sus: bitten at the end 

pre-stans: distinguished, excel- 
ling 

pretéx-tus: bordered 

prasina-tus : greenish 

prds-inus; grass-green 


pratén-sis: of meadows 
pravis-simus: very crooked 
precato-rius: praying, prayerful 
primulafo-lius, primulifo-lius: 
primrose-leaved 
primul-inus: primrose-like 
primuloi-des: primrose-like 
prin-ceps: princely, first 
prismat-icus: prismatic, prism- 
shaped 
prismatocdr-pus: prism-fruited 
proboscid-eus: proboscis-like 
proce-rus: tall 
procum-bens: procumbent 
procur-rens: extending 
produc-tus: produced, length- 
ened 
profu-sus: profuse 
prolif-era: producing offshoots 
prolif-icus: prolific, fruitful 
propén-dens: hanging down 
propin-quus: related, near to 
prostra-tus: prostrate 
protra-sus: protruding 
provincia-lis: provincial 
pruind-tus, pruind-sus: with a 
hoary bloom 
prunelloi-des: prunella-like 
prunifo-lius: plum-leaved 
pra-riens: itching 
psilosté-mon: slender- or naked- 
stamened 
psittac-inus: parrot-like 
psittacd-rum.- of the parrots 
psyco-des: fragrant 
ptarmicefo-lius : ptarmica- 
leaved 
ptarmicoi-des: ptarmica-like 
pteran-thus: with winged flow- 
ers 
pteridoi-des: pteris-like 
pteroneu-rus: winged-nerved 
pu-bens: downy 
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puberulén-tus, pubér-ulus : some- 
what pubescent 
pubés-cens: pubescent, downy 
pubig-era: down-bearing 
pubiflo-rus: pubescent-flowered 
pubinér-vis: pubescent-nerved 
pudi-cus: bashful, retiring, 
shrinking 
pugionifor-mis: dagger-formed 
pulchél-lus: pretty, beautiful 
pul-cher: handsome, beautiful 
pulchér-rimus: very handsome 
pul-lus: dark colored, dusky 
pulverulén-tus: powdered, dust- 
covered 
pulvina-tus: cushion-like 
pu-milus: dwart 
punctatis-simus: very spotted 
puncta-tus: punctate, dotted 
punctilob-ulus: dotted-lobed 
pun-gens: piercing, sharp- 
pointed 
punic-eus: reddish-purple 
pur-gans: purging 
purpura-ceus: purple 
purpurds-cens: becoming purple 
purpurd-tus, purpu-reus: purple 
pusil-lus: very smal] 
pustula-tus: as though _ blis- 
tered 
pycnacan-thus: densely spined 
pycnan-thus: densely flowered 
pycnoceph-alus: thick-headed 
pycnosta-chyus: thick-spiked 
pygme-us: pigmy 
pyramida-lis: pyramidal 
pyrene-us, pyrend-icus: of the 
Pyrenees 
pyrifo-lius: pear-leaved 
pyrifor-mis: pear-shaped 
pyxida-tus: box-like 


quadrangula-ris, quadranguld- 
tus: four-angled 
quadra-tus: in four or fours 
quadriauri-tus; four-eared 
quadric-olor: of four colors 
quadridenta-tus: four-toothed 
quadrif-idus: four-cut 
quadrifo-lius: four-leaved 
quadriparti-tus; four-parted 
quadrival-vis: four-valved 
quadrivil-nerus: four-wounded 
quercifo-lius: oak-leaved 
quérc-inus: of the oak 
quind-tus: in fives 
quinquéc-olor: of five colors 
quinqueflo-rus : five-flowered 
quinquefo-lius: five-leaved 
quingquelocula-ris : five-celled 
quinquener-vis: five-nerved 
quinquepuncta-tus: five-spotted 
quinguevul-nerus: five-wounded 
or -marked 


racemifio-rus: raceme-flowered 

racemo-sus: flowers in racemes 

ra-dians: radiating 

radia-tus: radiate, rayed 

radi-cans: rooting 

radica-tus: having roots 

radico-sus : many-rooted 

radi-cum: of roots 

radio-sus: with many rays 

rad-ula; rough, like a scraper 

ramenta-ceus: bearing a hair-like 
covering 

ramiflo-rus: with branching in- 
florescence 

ramondioi-des: ramondia-like 

ramosis-simus : much-branched 

ramo-sus: branched 

ramulo-sus: having many 
branchlets 

ranif-era, frog-bearing 
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ranunculoi-des: ranunculus-like 

rapd-ceus: pertaining to turnips 

rapunculoi-des: rapunculus-like 

rariflo-rus : scattered-flowered 

ra-rus ; rare, uncommon 

rau-cus: hoarse, raw 

reclina-tus: reclined, bent back 

réc-tus: straight, upright 

recurva-tus: recurved 

recurvifd-lius : recurved-leaved 

recur-vus: recurved 

redivi-vus: restored, brought to 
life 

reduplica-tus: duplicated again 

refléx-us: reflexed, bent back 

refrdc-tus: broken 

reful-gens: brightly shining 

rega-lis: regal, royal 

regér-minans: re-germinating 

Regi-na: queen 

ré-gius: regal, royal, kingly 

religid-sus: used for religious 
purposes 

remotiflo-rus: distantly flowered 

remo-tus: remote, with parts dis- 
tant 

renifor-mis: kidney-shaped 

repan-dus: with margin wavy 

ré-pens: creeping 

replica-tus: folded back 

rép-tans: creeping 

reséc-tus: cut off 

resinif-era: resin-bearing 

resino-sus: full of resin 

reticuld-tus: reticulate, netted 

retino-des: retained 

retor-tus: twisted back 

retrofléx-us: reflexed 

retrofrac-tus: broken or bent 
backwards 

reti-sus: retuse, notched slightly 
at a rounded apex 

revér-sus: reversed 


revolu-tus: revolute, rolled back- 
wards 
Réx: king 
rhamnifo-lius : rhamnus-leaved 
rhamnoi-des: rhamnus-like 
rhexifé-lius: rhexia-leaved 
rhipsalioi-des: rhipsalis-like 
rhizophyl-lus : root-leaved, leaves 
rooting 
rhodan-thus: rose-flowered 
rhodochi-lus: rose-lipped 
rhodocinc-tus: rose-girdled 
rhodonew-rus: rose-nerved 
rhoifo-lius: rhoeas-leaved 
rhomboid-eus: rhomboidal 
rhom-beus: rhombic 
rhytidophyl-lus; wrinkle-leaved 
ricinifo-lius: ricinus-leaved 
ricinoi-des; ricinus-like 
ri-gens: rigid, stiff 
rigidis-simus : very rigid 
rigid-ulus: somewhat rigid 
rig-idus: rigid, stiff 
rin-gens: gaping 
ripa-rius: of river banks 
riva-lis: pertaining to brooks 
rivula-ris: brook-loving 
robustispi-nus: stout-spined 
robus-tus: robust, stout 
roma-nus: Roman 
rosa-ceus: rose-like 
ros@flo-rus: rose-flowered 
r0-seus : rose, TOSy 
rosmarinifo-lius: rosemary- 
leaved 
rostra-tus: rostrate, beaked 
rosula-ris: in rosettes 
rota-tus : wheel-shaped 
rotunda-tus: rotund 
rotundifo-lius: round-leaved 
rotun-dus: rotund, round 
rubelli-nus, rubél-lus: reddish 
ru-bens, ru-ber: red, ruddy 
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rubér-rimus: very red 
rubés-cens: becoming red 
rubicin-dus: rubicund, red 
rubigino-sus: rusty 
rubioi-des: rubia-like 
rubric-alyx: calyx red 
rubricau-lis: red-stemmed 
rubrifo-lius: red-leaved 
rubronér-vis: red-veined 
ru-dis: wild, not tilled 
rudius-culus: wild, wildish 
rufés-cens: becoming red 
rufid-ulus: somewhat rufid, red- 
dish 
rufinér-vis: red-nerved 
ru-fus: red, reddish 
rugo-sus: rugose, wrinkled 
runcind-tus : runcinate 
rupif-ragus: rock-breaking 
rupés-tris: rock-loving 
rupic-olus: growing on cliffs or 
ledges 
ruscifo-lius: ruscus-leaved 
russa-tus: reddish, russet 
rustica-nus, ruis-ticus : rustic, per- 
taining to the country 
ruthén-icus: Ruthenian (Rus- 
sian) 
rutidobul-bon: rough-bulbed 
rutifo-lius: ruta-leaved 
ru-tilans: red, becoming red 


Sacca-tus: saccate, bag-like 

sacchara-tus: containing sugar. 
sweet 

saccharif-era: sugar-bearing 

sacchér-inus; saccharine 

saccharoi-des: like sugar 

sde-charum: of sugar 

saccif-era: bag-bearing 

Sacré-rum: sacred, of sacred 
places 


sagitta-lis, sagitta-tus: sagittate, 
arrow-like 
sagittifo-lius: arrow-leaved 
salicariafo-lius : willow-leaved 
salicifo-lius: willow-leaved 
salic-inus: willow-like 
salicornioi-des: salicornia-like 
salig-nus: of the willow 
sali-nus: salty, of salty places 
salsugino-sus: salt-marsh-loving 
salviefo-lius, salvifo-lius + salvia- 
leaved 
sambucifo-lius : sambucus-leaved, 
elder-leaved 
sambuci-nus : sambucus- or elder- 
like 
sanc-tus: holy 
sanguin-eus : bloody, blood-red 
sdp-idus : savory, pleasing to taste 
sapién-tum: of the wise men or 
authors 
Sapond-ceus: soapy 
sarco-des: flesh-like 
sarmat-icus: of Sarmatia; Rus- 
sian 
Sarmento-sus : bearing runners 
Sati-vus: cultivated 
saturd-tus: saturated 
saurocéph-alus: lizard-headed 
saxdat-ilis: found among rocks 
saxic-olus: growing among rocks 
saxo-sus: full of rocks 
sca-ber : scabrous, rough 
scabér-rimus: very rough 
scabiosefo-lius: scabiosa-leaved 
scabrél-lus, scab-ridus: some- 
what rough 
scan-dens: scandent, climbing 
scapo-sus: with scapes 
Scario-sus : scarious, thin and not 
green 
scép-trum: of a scepter 
schidig-era: spine-bearing 
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schisté-sus: schistose 
schizonen-rus: cut-nerved 
schizopét-alus: cut-petaled 
schizophyl-lus; cut-leaved 
schola-ris: pertaining to a school 
scilloi-des: squill-like 
sclerocdr-pus: hard-fruited 
sclerophyl-lus: hard-leaved 
scopa-rius: broom or broom-like 
scopulé-rum: of the rocks 
scorpioi-des: scorpion-like 
scorzoneroi-des: scorzonera-like 
scot-ica: Scotch 
scul-ptus: carved 
scutella-ris, scutella-tus: salver- 
or dish-shaped 
scutd-tus: buckler-shaped 
scu-tum: a shield 
sebif-era: tallow-bearing 
sebo-sus: full of tallow or grease 
sechella-rum: of the Seychelles 
(Indian Ocean) 
seclu-sus: hidden, secluded 
secundiflé-rus : secund-flowered 
seciin-dus, secunda-tus: secund, 
side-flowering 
securig-era: axe-bearing 
ség-etum: of cornfields 
selaginoi-des: selago-like, club- 
moss-like 
semiala-tus : semi-winged 
semibacca-tus: semi-berried 
semicauda-tus: semi-tailed 
semicylin-dricus: semi-cylindri- 


cal 

semidecan-drus: half  ten-sta- 
mened 

semipinna-tus: imperfectly pin- 
nate 


semper flo-rens: ever flowering 
sempeér-virens: ever green 
sempervivoi-des: sempervivum- 


like 


senecioi-des: senecio-like 
seni-lis: senile, old, white-haired 
sensib-ilis: sensitive 
sensiti-vus : sensitive 
sepia-rius: of or pertaining to 
hedges 
sé-pium : of hedges or fences 
septanguld-ris: seven-angled 
septém-fidus : seven-cut 
septém-lobus: seven-lobed 
septempuncta-tus: seven-spotted 
septentriona-lis: northern 
sepul-tus: sepulchered, interred 
serican-thus: silky-flowered 
seric-eus: silky 
sericif-era, sericof-era: silk-bear- 
ing 
serot-inus: late, late-flowering or 
late-ripening 
sér-pens: creeping, crawling 
serpenti-nus: of snakes, serpen- 
tine 
serpyllifo-lius: thyme-leaved, 
serpyllum-leaved 
serratifo-lius; serrate-leaved 
serra-tus: serrate, saw-toothed 
serrula-tus: somewhat serrate 
sesquipeda-lis: one foot and a 
half long or high 
sessiflo-rus: sessile-flowered 
sessifo-lius: sessile-leaved 
sessiliflé-rus: sessile-flowered 
sessilifo-lius: sessile-leaved 
sés-silis: sessile, stalkless 
seta-ceus: bristle-like 
setifo-lius: bristle-leaved 
setig-era, sét-iger: bristle-bear- 
ing 
setip-odus: bristle-footed 
setispi-nus: bristle-spined 
seto-sus: full of bristles 
setuld-sus; full of small bristles 
sexangulda-ris: six-angled 
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sia~meus: of Siam 
sibir-icus: of Siberia 
siculifor-mis: dagger-formed 
sic-ulus : of Sicily 
siderophloi-us: iron bark 
siderox-ylon: iron wood 
signa-tus: marked, designated 
silaifo-lius: silaus-leaved 
silic-eus : pertaining to or grow- 
ing in sand 
siliculo-sus: bearing silicles 
siliquo-sus: bearing siliques 
silvdt-icus, silvés-tris: pertaining 
to woods 
sim-ilis : similar, like 
sim-plex: simple, unbranched 
simplicican-lis: simple-stemmed 
simplicifo-lius: simple-leaved 
simplicis-simus: simplest 
sim-ulans: 


similar to, resem- 
bling 
sin-icus: Chinese 
Sota é 
Sinua-tus, sinud-sus:  sinuate, 


wavy-margined 
siphilit-icus: syphilitic 
sisala-nus : pertaining to sisal 
sisymbrifo-lius : sisymbrium- 
leaved 
smardg-dinus: of emerald 
smildc-inus: of smilax 
sobolif-era: bearing creeping 
rooting stems or roots 
socia-lis : sociable, companionable 
socotra-nus: of Socotra (island 
off Arabia) 
sodomeé-um: of Sodom 
solandrifié-rus:  solandra-flow- 
ered 
sola-ris: of the sun 
soldanelloi-des: like soldanella 
sél-idus: solid, dense 
somnif-era: sleep-producing 
sonchifo-lius: sonchus-leaved 


sorbifo-lius: sorbus-leaved 
sor-didus: dirty 
Spadic-eus: with a spadix 
sparsiflo-rus: sparsely flowered 
sparsifo-lius: sparsely leaved 
spdr-sus: sparse, few 
spdrteus : pertaining to the broom 
or Spartium 
spatha-ceus: with a spathe 
Spathula-tus: spatulate, spoon- 
shaped 
Spathulifo-lius: spatulate-leaved 
Speciosis-simus: very showy 
Specio-sus: showy, good-looking 
spectab-ilis : spectacular, remark- 
able, showy 
spectan-drus: showy 
spéc-trum: an image, apparition 
specula-tus: shining, as if with 
mirrors 
Sphacela-tus: dead, withered, dis- 
eased 
sphér-icus: spherical 
Sphecocdr-pus: spherical-fruited 
spherocéph-alus: spherical- 
headed 
spharoid-eus: sphere-like 
spherosta-chyus: spherical- 
spiked 
spicd-tus: spicate, with spikes 
Spicifor-mis: spike-shaped 
Spicig-era: spike-bearing 
spiculifo-lius: spicule-leaved 
spina-rum : spiny 
spinés-cens : somewhat spiny 
spinif-era: bearing spines 
Spinosis-simus : very spiny 
spino-sus: full of spines 
spinulif-era: bearing small spines 
spinulo-sus “ somewhat or weakly 
spiny 
spira-lis: spiral 
spirél-lus: little spiral 
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splendidis-simus : very splendid 
splén-didus: splendid 
spondioi-des: spondias-like 
(Spondias: Anacardiacee ) 
spuma-rius: frothing 
spu-rius: spurious, false 


squa-lens, squal-idus: squalid, 
filthy 

squama-tus : squamate, with 
small scale-like leaves or 
bracts 


squamo-sus: full of scales 
squarr6-sus ; with parts spreading 
or even recurved at ends 
stachyoi-des: stachys-like 
stamin-eus: bearing prominent 
stamens 
stdns: standing, erect, upright 
stauracan-thus : with spines cross- 
shaped 
stella-ris, stella-tus: stellate, 
starry 
stellip-ilus : with stellate hairs 
stellula-tus ; somewhat stellate 
stenocar-pus: narrow-fruited 
stenocéph-alus : narrow-headed 
stenog-ynus : with narrow stigma 
stenopét-alus: narrow-petaled 
stenophyl-lus: narrow-leaved 
stendp-terus: narrow-winged 
stenostd-chyus: narrow-spiked 
stér-ilis: sterile, infertile 
stigmat-icus : marked, of stigmas 
stigmo-sus: much marked, per- 
taining to stigmas 
stipula-ceus, stipula-ris, stipuld- 
tus: having stipules 
stipulo-sus: having large stipules 
stolonif-era: bearing stolons or 
runners that take root 
stramineofric-tus: with straw- 
colored fruit 


stramin-eus: straw-colored 
stranguld-tus: strangled, 
stricted 
streptocar-pus : twisted-fruited 
streptopét-alus: petals twisted 
streptophyl-lus: twisted-leaved 
streptosép-alus : sepals twisted 
stridt-ulus: faintly striped 
stria-tus;: striated, striped 
strictiflo-rus: stiff-flowered 
stric-tus: strict, upright, erect 
strigillo-sus: somewhat strigose 
strigo-sus: strigose 
strigulé-sus: with small or weak 
appressed hairs 
striola-tus: faintly striped 
strobila-ceus: resembling a cone 
strobilif-era: cone-bearing 
struma-rius: of tumors or ulcers 
struma-tus: with tumors or ul- 
cers 
strumo-sus: having cushion-like 
swellings 
stylé-sus: with prominent styles 
styphelioi-des: styphelia-like 
styracif-luus: flowing with sto- 
rax or gum 
suave-olens: sweet-scented 
sua-vis; sweet, agreeable 
suavis-simus : sweetest 
subacat-lis: somewhat stemmed 
subalpi-nus: nearly alpine 
subauricula-tus : somewhat eared 
subceru-leus: slightly blue 
subcad-nus: somewhat hoary 
subcarno-sus: rather fleshy 
subcorda-tus: somewhat cordate 
subdivarica-tus: slightly divari- 
cate 
subedenta-tus: nearly toothless 
subercula-tus: of cork, corky 
suberéc-tus: somewhat erect 
subero-sus: cork-barked 


con- 
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subfalca-tus : somewhat falcate 
subglau-cus: somewhat glaucous 
subhirtél-lus: somewhat hairy 
subluna-tus: somewhat crescent- 
shaped 
submér-sus: submerged 
subperén-nis: nearly perennial 
subpetiold-tus: partially petioled 
subscdn-dens: partially climbing 
subses-silis: nearly sessile 
subsinua-tus : somewhat sinuate 
subterra-neus: underground 
subula-tus: awl-shaped 
subumbellda-tus: somewhat um- 
bellate 
subvilld-sus: somewhat soft- 
hairy 
subvoli-bilis: somewhat twining 
succotri-nus: of Socotra; see 
socotranus 
succulén-tus; succulent, fleshy 
suéc-icus: Swedish 
suffrutes-cens, suffrutico-sus: 
somewhat shrubby 
sufful-tus : supported 
sulcd-tus: sulcate, furrowed 
sulpha-reus: sulfur-colored 
sumatra-nus : of Sumatra 
super-biens, supér-bus: superb, 
proud 
supercilia-ris: eyebrow-like 
supér-fluus: superfluous, redun- 
dant 
supi-nus: prostrate 
supraaxilla-ris: above the axils 
supraca-nus: gray-pubescent 
above 
surculd-sus : producing suckers 
susia-nus: of Susa, an ancient 
city of Persia 
suspén-sus: suspended, hung 
sylvat-icus: forest-loving 
sylves-ter, sylvés-tris: of woods 


or forests 
sylvic-olus : growing in woods 
syphilit-icus: syphilitic 
syri-acus: Syrian 
syringan-thus: syringa-flowered 
springifo-lius: syringa-leaved 


tabulefor-mis, tabulifor-mis: 
table-formed 
tabula-ris: table-like, flattened 


horizontally 
tedig-era: cone-bearing, torch- 
bearing 


tanacetifo-lius: tansy-leaved 

taraxicifo-lius: dandelion-leaved 

tardiflo-rus: late-flowered 

tardi-vus: tardy, late 

tarta-reus: with a loose or rough 
crumbling surface 

tatdr-icus: of Tartary 

tau-reus: of oxen 

tat-ricus: Taurian, Crimean 

tauri-nus: bull-like, ox-like, per- 
taining to cattle 

taxifo-lius: yew-leaved 

téch-nicus: technical, special 

tecto-rum: of roofs or houses 

téc-tus: concealed, covered 

tellimoi-des: tellima-like 
(Tellima: Saxifragacez) 

temulén-tus: drunken 

tenacis-simus : most tenacious 

te-nax: tenacious, strong 

tenebro-sus: of dark or shaded 
places 

tenéel-lus: slender, tender, soft 

te-ner, tén-era: slender, tender, 
soft 

tentaculd-tus: with tentacles 

tenuicat-lis : slender-stemmed 

tenuiflo-rus : slender-flowered 

tenuifo-lius: slender-leaved 

tenuil-obus: slender-lobed 
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tenu-ior: more slender 
tenuipét-alus: slender-petaled 
tén-uis: slender, thin 
tenuis-simus: very slender 
tenuist)-lus : slender-styled 
terebintha-ceus : of turpentine 
terebinthifo-lius : terebinthus- 
leaved 
terebinth-inus: of turpentine 
te-res: terete, circular in cross- 
section 
teretifo-lius : terete-leaved 
tereticor-nis: with terete horns 
termina-lis: terminal 
ternate-a: of island of Ternate 
in Moluccas 
terna-tus: in threes 
ternifo-lius: leaves in threes 
terrés-tris: of the earth 
tessella-tus: tessellate, checkered 
testa-ceus: light brown, brick- 
colored; also testaceous 
testiculd-tus: testiculated, testi- 
cled 
testudina-rius: like a tortoise- 
shell 
tetracdn-thus: four-spined 
tetragonél-obus: with four-an- 
gled pod 
tetrago-nus: four-angled 
tetrdm-erus: of four members 
tetrdn-drus: four-anthered 
tetrdn-thus: four-flowered 
tetraphyl-lus: four-leaved 
tetrap-terus: four-winged 
tetraque-trus: four-cornered 
teucrioi-des: teucrium-like 
texa-nus: of Texas, Texan 
téx-tilis: textile, woven 
thapsoi-des: thapsus-like, mul- 
lein-like 
thalictro}-des: thalictrum-like 
theba-icus: of Thebes 


theif-era: tea-bearing 
therma-lis: warm, of warm 
springs 
thibét-icus: of Tibet 
thurif-era: incense-bearing 
thuyoi-des, thyoi-des: thuja-like 
thymifo-lius: thyme-leaved 
thymoi-des: thyme-like 
thyrsiflo-rus: thyrse-flowered 
thrysoi-des: thyrse-like 
tibét-icus: of Tibet 
tibic-inis: of a flute player 
tigri-nus : tiger-striped 
tilid-ceus : tilia-like, linden-like 
tiliefé-lius: tilia-leaved 
tincto-rius: belonging to dyers, 
of dyes 
tinc-tus: dyed 
tingita-nus : of Tangiers 
tipulifor-mis: of the shape of a 
daddy-long-legs 
tita-nus: very large 
tomento-sus: tomentose, densely 
woolly 
ton-sus: clipt, sheared 
tormina-lis: useful against colic 
toro-sus: cylindrical with con- 
tractions at intervals 
tortifo-lius: leaves twisted 
tor-tilis: twisted 
tortuo-sus ; much twisted 
tor-tus: twisted 
torulo-sus: somewhat torose ; see 
torosus 
toxica-rius, tox-icus : poisonous 
toxif-era: poison-producing 
trachyplen-ra: rough-ribbed or 
-nerved 
trachyspér-mus : rough-seeded 
tragophyl-lus: tragus-leaved 
translu-cens: translucent 
transpa-rens: transparent 
transylvan-icus : of Transylvania 
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trapezifor-mis: with four un- 
equal sides 

trapezioi-des: trapezium-like 

tremuloi-des: like tremulus, the 
trembling poplar 

trém-ulus: quivering, trembling 

triacanthoph-orus: bearing three 
spines 

triacan-thus: three-spined 

tridn-drus: with three anthers or 
stamens 

triangula-ris, trianguld-tus: 
three-angled 

tridn-gulus: three-angular 

tricaudd-tus: three-tailed 

tricéph-alus: three-headed 

trichéc-alyx: calyx hairy 

trichocdr-pus: hairy-fruited 

trichomanefo-lius: trichomanes- 
leaved 

trichomanoi-des: trichomanes- 
like 

trichophyl-lus: hairy-leaved 

trichosdn-thus: hairy-flowered 

trichospér-mus: hairy-seeded 

trichot-omus: three-branched or 


-forked 


tricoc-cus: three-seeded, three- 
berried 

tric-olor: three-colored 

tricor-nis: three-horned 

tricuspida-tus: having three 
points 

triddc-tylus: three-fingered 

tri-dens, tridentd-tus : three- 
toothed 

trifascia-tus: three-banded 

trif-idus : three-parted 

triflo-rus: three-flowered 

trifolia-tus: three-leaved 

trifoliola-tus: of three leaflets 

trifo-lius: three-leaved 


trifurca-tus, triftir-cus: three- 
forked 
triglochidid-tus: with three 


barbed bristles 
trigonophyl-lus: three-cornered- 
leaved ; trigonus-leaved 
trilinea-tus: three-lined 
triloba-tus,  tril-obus: 
lobed 
trimés-tris: of three months 
trinér-vis : three-nerved 
trinota-tus: three-marked or 
-spotted 
triornithéph-orus: bearing three 
birds 
triparti-tus : three-parted 
tripét-alus: three-petaled 
triphyl-lus: three-leaved 
trip-terus: three-winged 
tripuncta-tus: three-spotted 
triqueé-tris: three-cornered 
trispér-mus: three-seeded 
trista-chyus: three-spiked 
tris-tis: sad, bitter, dull 
triterna-tus: thrice in threes 
tritm-phans: triumphant 
trivia-lis : common, ordinary 
trollufo-lius: trollius-leaved 
trop-tcus: of the tropics 
truncat-ulus : somewhat truncate 
trunca-tus: truncate, cut off 
square 
tubaefor-mis: trumpet-shaped 
tubd-tus: trumpet-shaped 
tuberculd-tus, tuberculd-sus: 
having tubercles 
tubero-sus: tuberous 
tubif-era: tube-bearing 
tubiflo-rus: trumpet-flowered 
tubis-pathus: tube-spathed 
tubulo-sus: with tubes 
tulipif-era: tulip-bearing 
tu-midus: swollen 


three- 
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turbina-tus: top-shaped 
turbinél-lus: little top-shaped 
tur-gidus: turgid, inflated, full 
typhi-nus: pertaining to fever 
typ-icus: typical 


ulic-inus: like ulex 
uliginé-sus: of wet or marshy 
places 
ulmifo-lius: elm-leaved, ulmus- 
leaved 
ulmoi-des: elm-like 
umbella-tus: with umbels 
umbelluld-tus: with umbellets 
umbona-tus: bearing at center an 
umbo or stout projection 
umbraculif-era: umbrella- 
bearing 
umbro-sus: shaded, 
ing 
uncina-tus: hooked at the point 
unda-tus: waved 
undulatifo-lius: undulate-leaved 
undula-tus: undulated, wavy 
undulifo-lius: wavy-leaved 
unguicula-ris, unguicula-tus: 
clawed 
unguipét-alus: petals clawed 
unguispi-nus: claw-spined 
unic-olor: one-colored 
unicor-nis: one-horned 
unidenta-tus: one-toothed 
uniflo-rus: one-flowered 
unifo-lius: one-leaved 
unilatera-lis: one-sided 
unioloi-des: uniola-like 
univitta-tus: one-striped 
urba-nus: city-loving 
urceola-tus: urn-shaped 
u-rens: burning, stinging 
urentis-simus: very burning or 
stinging 
urnig-era: pitcher-bearing 


shade-lov- 


urophyl-lus: tail-leaved 

urosta-chyus : tail-spiked 

ursi-nus: pertaining to bears, 
northern (under the Great 
Bear) 

urticefo-lius, urticifo-lius: 
nettle-leaved 

urticoi-des: nettle-like 

usitatis-simus: most useful 

usneoi-des: usnea-like 

ustula-tus: burnt, sere 

-tilis: useful 

utilis-simus: most useful 

utricula-tus: with a small blad- 
dery one-seeded fruit 

utriculo-sus: utricled 

uvif-era: grape-bearing 


vaccinifo-lius: vaccinium-leaved 

vaccinoi-des: vaccinium-like 

vactl-lans: swaying 

vd-gans ; wandering 

vagina-lis. vagind-tus: sheathed 

valdivia-nus: of Valdivia 
(Chile) 

valenti-nus : of Valentia (Spain) 

val-idus: strong 

vanda-rum: of 
orchid) 

varidb-ilis, vd-rians, varid-tus: 
variable 

varico-sus: varicose 

variega-tus: variegated 

variifo-lius: variable-leaved 

variifor-mis: of variable forms 

va-rius: various, diverse 

vegeta-tus, vég-etus: vigorous 

veld-ris; pertaining to curtains or 
veils 

velu-tinus: velvety 

ve-lox: rapidly growing, swift 

venena-tus : poisonous 

veno-sus: veiny 


vanda (an 
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ventrico-sus ; ventricose 

venus-tus: handsome, charm- 
ing 

verbascifo-lius: verbascum- 
leaved 

verectn-dus: modest, blushing 

vermicula-tus: worm-like 

verna-lis: of spring 

vernicif-era, vernicif-lua: 
varnish-bearing 

vernico-sus: varnished 

ver-nus: of spring 

verruco-sus: verrucose, warted 

verruculo-sus: very warty 

versic-olor: variously colored 

verticilla-ris, verticilla-tus: 
verticillate,whorled 

ve-rus: the true or genuine or 
standard 

vés-cus: weak, thin, feeble 

vesciculd-sus: with little bladders 

vesperti-nus: of the evening, 
western 

vesti-tus: covered, clothed 

véex-ans: puzzling, vexatious 

vexilla-rius: of the standard 
petal 

viburnifo-lius: viburnum-leaved 

viciefo-lius, vicifo-lius: vetch- 
leaved 

victoria-lis: of Victoria 

villo-sus: villous, soft-hairy 

vimina-lis, vimin-eus: of osiers 

vinif-era: wine-bearing 

vino-sus: full of wine 

viola-ceus: violet 

violés-cens: becoming  violet- 
colored 

vi-rens: green 

virés-cens: becoming green 

virga-tus: twiggy 

virgina-lis, virgin-eus: virgin 

virginia-nus, virgin-icus, 


virginién-sis: of Virginia 
viridés-cens : becoming green 
viridicarina-tus: green-keeled 
viridiflo-rus: green-flowered 
viridifo-lius: green-leaved 
viridifus-cus: green-brown 
vir-idis: green 
viridis-simus : very green 
virid-ulus: greenish 
viscid-ulus: somewhat sticky 
vis-cidus: viscid, sticky 
viscosis-simus: very sticky 
visco-sus: sticky 
vita-ceus: vitis-like, vine-like 
vitelli-nus: dull yellow approach- 
ing red 
viticul6-sus: sarmentose 
vitifo-lius: grape-leaved 
vitta-tus: striped 
vittig-era: bearing stripes 
vivip-arus: producing the young 
alive, freely producing asexual 
propagating parts 
volgar-icus: of the Volga River 
volu-bilis: twining 
volu-tus: rolled-leaved 
vomito-rius: emetic 
vulcan-icus: of Vulcan or a 
volcano 
vulga-ris, vulga-tus: vulgar, 
common 
vulpi-nus: of the fox 


wolgar-icus: of the Volga River 
region ; see volgaricus 


xanthacdn-thus: yellow-spined 
xanth-inus: yellow 
xanthocdr-pus: yellow-fruited 
xantholeu-cus: yellow-white 
xanthonen-rus: yellow-nerved 
xanthophyl-lus: yellow-leaved 
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zeyldn-icus: of Ceylon 

zibethi-nus: like the civet-cat, 
malodorous 

zizanioi-des: zizania-like 

zona-lis, zond-tus : zoned, banded 


xanthorrhi-zus: yellow-rooted 
xanthox-ylon: yellow-wooded 
xylonacan-thus: woody-spined 


zebri-nus: zebra-striped 
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